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Notice to Contributors 


Editorial Standards 


As a multidisciplinary journal, Administrative Science Quarterly en- 
courages presentation of concepts and methods from all relevant fields, 
without dilution. Authors should not avoid discussion of useful tech- 
nical ideas, but such should be explained in terms understandable 
to those in other academic or professional fields. Technical elaboration 
which would not be important to all students of administrative science 
but which is significant for readers from a particular discipline may be 
developed in an appendix. The implications of research for the under- 
standing of administrative processes should be clearly drawn. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 


Except in unusual cases, articles should not exceed 5,000 words. 

Because manuscripts are read by several readers, authors are asked 
to submit two copies and to retain another copy. The first page of the 
manuscript should bear title, but mot name or institution of author. 
A cover page showing title, author, and position should be attached. 

All copy should be typed double spaced on one side of the page. 
The original copy should be on bond paper. Margins of one and one- 
half inches should be provided. 

Footnotes should be typed double spaced on separate sheets following 
the end of the article. Please follow footnote form used in current issues. 

Each table should be typed on a separate page. A guideline, e.g., 
“Table 1 goes here,” should appear at the appropriate place in the 
manuscript, and authors should indicate table placement on galleys. 

An abstract of not more than 125 words should accompany each 
manuscript. 

In the interest of uniformity, paragraphs and sections will not be 
numbered. Subheads should be avoided at the beginning of articles. 
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Robert V. Presthus 


Weberian v. Welfare Bureaucracy 


in Traditional Society 


On the basis of an analysis of the Turkish coal industry, some limi- 
tations of the Weberian model of bureaucracy for analyzing organi- 
zations in underdeveloped societies are suggested. The concept of 
“welfare bureaucracy” is used to emphasize certain basic differences 
in objectives, values, and behavior between the western Weberian 
model and the typical state-owned enterprise in an underdeveloped 
society. While bureaucracy in both societies exhibits both Weberian 
and welfare claims, in traditional society the claims and conditions of 
welfare, such as political control, full employment, central planning, 
and status and class bases of authority as opposed to those of skill, tend 
to dominate. Such disparities reflect essential differences in time, moti- 
vation, economic incentive, and educational values between western 
and traditional society. 

Robert V. Presthus is professor of public administration and editor 
of the Administrative Science Quarterly, Cornell University. 


A CURRENT focus for organizational theory concerns the utility 
of the ideal western bureaucratic model for institutional analysis 
and the guiding of change in underdeveloped societies. How use- 


*The research upon which this study is based was carried out under the sponsor- 
ship of the joint Turkish government-United Nations’ Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, Ankara, Turkey. For excellent work during the field research stage I am 
indebted to my then research assistant, Oguz Ari, now assistant professor, Institute 
of Sociology, Istanbul University. All opinions and conclusions expressed here, 
however, are the author's alone. 
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ful are Weber’s familiar structural and behavioral components for 
ordering and understanding organizations in traditional society? 
There is considerable evidence that the model is indeed useful.* 
Not only does it provide a Platonic ideal against which organiza- 
tions in underdeveloped countries can be assayed, but its clinical 
use may help such countries achieve the social and economic goals 
they have set for themselves. 

Despite such advantages, it is very easy to overlook or under- 
estimate the extent to which the Weberian model rests upon cer- 
tain normative assumptions about time, man, motivation, and 
society, which are not present in nonwestern societies. While the 
structural components of bureaucracy are often similar in each 
milieu, the behavioral manifestations are often quite different. Par- 
ticularly, one tends to overlook the extent to which the manifest 
goals of bureaucracies in underdeveloped countries are challenged 
by their welfare imperatives. Perhaps a useful index for differenti- 
ating western and nonwestern bureaucracies is the relative balance 
between Weberian claims for skill, impartiality, predictability, and 
the achievement of the organization’s formal objectives and welfare 
claims that stress co-operation, full employment, and fringe 
benefits. 

Such a distinction is supported by theoretical considerations 
and by research. Weber himself noted that bureaucratic structure 
was not always associated with rationality, and one student of 
organization recently found in an analysis of 150 organizations in 
nonindustrial societies that the “bureaucratic’’ components of 
Weber’s model are negatively associated with its “rational” ele- 
ments.* That is, such “bureaucratic” elements as hierarchical 
authority structure, administrative staff units, and income grada- 
tions according to office were in conflict with such “rational” 
claims as limited objectives, participation based upon “mutual 
limited agreement” among members, and “compensatory rewards” 

*Among others, see Morroe Berger, Bureaucracy in Modern Society (Princeton, 
1958); Ferrel Heady, Bureaucratic Theory and Comparative Administration, Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly, 4 (1959), 509-525. Although Berger raises questions about 
the utility of the western model, his study of the Egyptian public service was 
organized and carried out in its general context. 


‘Stanley H. Udy, Jr., “Bureaucracy” and “Rationality” in Weber’s Organization 
Theory: An Empirical Study, American Sociological Review, 24 (1959), 791-795. 
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whereby those in authority allocate rewards to members in return 
for participation.* Such findings suggest a discontinuity between 
the manifest structure of bureaucracy, as it appears in many 
underdeveloped societies, and the rational behavioral elements 
often assumed to be integral parts of Weber’s model. 

This article attempts to illustrate such disparities by research 
findings from one traditional society. The study was carried out in 
1955 over a six-month period in Zonguldak, a port on the Black Sea 
where the Turkish coal fields are located, and in Ankara in the 
public corporation, Etibank, of which Eregli Komurleri Isletmeni 
(henceforth EK]) is a subsidiary. In addition, officials in other min- 
istries that have some responsibility for EKI were interviewed. 
Various documents such as personnel records, forms used in the 
various departments, organization charts, and work-flow diagrams 
were examined. In the main, the data are qualitative, and the 
research is best defined as a case study. Most of the one hundred 
Zonguldak interviews were conducted with high-level staff mem- 
bers in EKI, rather than with line personnel. Since EKI’s organi- 
zation is well structured, and since authority and decision making 
tend to follow channels rather closely, we were able to secure accu- 
rate descriptions of the operation from those in positions of formal 
authority. Moreover, visits into the coal mines and random obser- 
vation and conversation with supervisors and miners at the oper- 
ational level gave corroborative evidence of conditions and atti- 
tudes at the working level. We had little chance, however, to attend 
staff meetings, becoming in effect nonparticipant observers. Also, 
attempts to build quantitative indexes from questionnaire data on 
employee opinions, morale, and so on, were not fruitful. Here, 
the problem of the social context of research was engaged: In tra- 
ditional societies, empirical field research using quantitative meth- 
ods is outside the experience of even most educated men, since the 
whole tradition of academic values and educational philosophy is 
inapposite. Although this problem is steadily being eroded, it pro- 
vides another example of the cultural diversities with which this 
article deals. 

Some administrators and students of administration tend to 
assume that the ethos, behavior, and technology of western bureau- 


‘Ibid., p. 793. 
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cratic organizations can be superimposed upon underdeveloped 
societies without the necessity of changing to some extent their 
traditional ideological and structural alignments. While there is 
some evidence, particularly in Japan, that technological change 
and economic development can occur without substantial modifi- 
cation of time-honored social patterns, such as the extended family 
system or the patriarchal authority system,® in the Middle East, it 
seems that extensive modification must occur. In some of these 
societies, we see “highly bureaucratized”” governmental organiza- 
tions, often the product of French or British rule, but their behav- 
ioral consequences and manifest goals are mainly a function of the 
particular social context in which the bureaucratic apparatus exists. 
Their underlying social values and class structure bend the organi- 
zation in ways that document their own major assumptions. 

While it is now fashionable to speak of a “cultural revolution” 
in underdeveloped societies, in the Middle East, one must conclude 
that social change is painfully slow, despite some isolated evidence 
of progress toward industrialization, democracy, and so on. The 
change, for example, from a one-party to a multiparty political sys- 
tem or the drafting of a liberal constitution cannot so easily over- 
come the authoritarian political and social legacy of the area, as the 
recent experience of Turkey shows so well. This impasse is surely 
not because western technology and values have not been brought 
to bear upon such countries. Rather, traditional ideology and 
institutions have provided subtle, deep-seated, and pervasive resist- 
ance to change. A striking example may be seen in the highly edu- 
cated elites of underdeveloped society, whose dress, speech, and 
public style of life often seem typically western, but whose private 
values about class, mobility, “culture,” and political systems remain 
little changed.® 

Despite the difficulty of superimposing western values upon 

5M. Nimkoff and R. Middleton, Is the Joint Family an Obstacle to Industrializa- 
tion, International Journal of Comparative Society, 1 (1960), 109-118. 

*Robert V. Presthus, The Social Bases of Bureaucratic Organization, Social Forces, 
19 (1959), 103-109; Gunnar Myrdal, Beyond the Welfare State (New Haven, 1960), 
207-208; A. T. J. Matthews, “Emergent Turkish Administrators,” Faculty of Politi- 
cal Science, Ankara, 1954; for similar data on Egyptian bureaucrats, see Berger, 


op. cit. For an optimistic evaluation of social and political change in the Middle East, 
see Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society (Glencoe, 1959). 
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underdeveloped countries, it seems that if they choose to follow 
the West, they must be prepared systematically to redirect tradi- 
tional values and institutions in rather more pragmatic and 
rational directions. Above all, the pervasive class stratification of 
such systems, with attending inequities in educational and eco- 
nomic opportunity, must be eased in order that their latent human 
resources can be developed. To say this is neither to assume that 
western values are intrinsically superior nor that nonwestern soci- 
eties “should” adopt them: it is merely to accept their own choice 
of economic development as a normative goal, and then to con- 
sider the conditions required to achieve it. 

Accepting such a goal as a given, let us turn to the problems that 
confront such societies, as experienced by the so-called technical 
assistance expert who must go beyond analysis to effect social 
change. Here, one soon learns that the western bureaucratic model 
rests upon certain implicit judgments about efficiency, objectivity, 
motivation, and authority. During the present transitional era, 
when underdeveloped countries necessarily oscillate between their 
own norms and those of the West, the introduction of Weberian 
values is regarded with considerable ambivalence, not only by 
peasant majorities, but by educated elites, who do not always have 
a great deal to gain by the social revolution that attends economic 
development. 

These generalizations are sharpened by research in underdevel- 
oped countries, which highlights the normative disparities between 
western and nonwestern communities and illustrates some of their 
specific institutional consequences. Such facets of organizational 
theory can bring us closer to an understanding of how social values 
and personality press upon administrative behavior.* 


PURPOSES AND ORGANIZATION OF EKI 


Like basic industry in most underdeveloped countries (those 
whose annual per capita income is less than $200), the Turkish coal 
industry is a state owned enterprise, organized rather like American 
or British public corporations. The enterprise, charged essentially 

"For some “organizing concepts” that seem useful in this context, see Robert V. 


Presthus, The Sociology of Economic Development, International Journal of Com- 
parative Sociology, 2 (1961). 
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with coal mining, is completely financed by the state, employs 
persons with many different kinds of skill, and carries on a broad 
welfare program, which I shall argue, competes strongly with its 
manifest function of coal production. Since coal is Turkey’s only 
basic power resource, this is a vital objective. 

EKI functions under a director and an administrative commit- 
tee composed of the director, his assistants, and at least three per- 
sons appointed from its remaining officials and employees. The 
administrative committee formally directs the activities of the 
enterprise, but the director, who can dictate his views to the com- 
mittee, is actually responsible for its daily operations and for rep- 
resenting it in its relations with other authorities. He and the other 
chief officials are appointed by the administrative committee at the 
recommendation of the national Ministry of Industry, which is 
charged with planning and co-ordination of all state-owned enter- 
prises. All other employees are appointed by the director, subject 
only to the right of the Ministry to be informed. 

Each year the administrative committee proposes a “work pro- 
gram” or plan of operations for the succeeding year. The director 
then submits the program with his recommendations to the Min- 
istry’s planning group, which discusses it and returns it to him, 
approved. Modifications of the work program are handled simi- 
larly. Copies of the work program are sent to the Minister of Econ- 
omy, the minister responsible for national economic planning and 
foreign trade, and to the High Control Board, comprising engi- 
neers and economists charged with surveillance of state-operated 
enterprises and preparation of reports for the prime minister. 

Financial statutes limit the responsibility of EKI for debts and 
prescribe how part of its profits shall be distributed. There is a levy 
of 10 per cent of any profits to cover possible future losses. This 
levy constitutes a reserve of capital, which continues to be amassed 
until it reaches a sum equal to one-quarter of the entire capital of 
the enterprise. The levy is paid into a special account, and may be 
used at the discretion of the administrative committee, with the 
approval of the Minister of Industry. 

EKI has a special barem which governs working conditions, 
including salary, grades, promotion procedures, and so on. These 
conditions are generally more favorable than those of the Turkish 


we 
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civil service and presumably better adapted to the needs of com- 
mercial-like enterprises. EKI personnel complain, however, 
because of the restrictions the barem imposes on them: they can 
receive salaries only three to four grades higher than those in the 
civil service; promotions (with some exceptions) are limited to one 
every three years; and, the highest basic salary is only about $200 
per month. Incentive payments are provided for, however. After 
a levy of 5 per cent of the enterprise’s annual profits has been con- 
tributed to the reserve fund, up to 57 per cent of the remainder may 
be distributed among EKI personnel, from the director downward. 
The bonus is proportional to salaries and may not exceed one 
normal month's salary. There are various other bonuses, most of 
which tend to be regarded by employees as regular increments to 
their monthly salaries. 

Compared with most industries in Turkey, EKI is a giant enter- 
prise. The number of miners and surface workers involved at EKI 
during the year is about 30,000, some 13,000 of whom may be called 
‘“semipermanent” workers, while the remainder, whose work peri- 
ods are somewhat less extended and regular, will be called “tempo- 
rary.” Other employees, including both staff (cadre) and “‘daily- 
waged,” number around three thousand. These include executive 
and clerical staff who will be called “headquarters” personnel. 
Alternative designations such as “daily-waged” or “employees” are 
inaccurate and somewhat misleading, since they could with equal 
logic refer to the mineworkers who are also on a daily-wage basis. 
Many departments, all of which are ultimately responsible to the 
director, have been organized within EKI to employ these people. 
As the organization chart (Figure 1) indicates, many departments 
are staff agencies. Under the director are the secretary-general, 
private secretary's office, and legal, technical, and financial advisers. 
There are three assistant directors: one for analysis and develop- 
ment, another for production, and a third for administrative and 
financial affairs. The personnel, accounting, social welfare, and 
health departments are under the latter’s jurisdiction. Legally, 
the director is responsible for the entire organization. The admin- 
istrative committee, composed of assistant directors, chief account- 
ant, and the director of construction, acts in an advisory capacity 
directly responsible to him. The director, however, delegates some 
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Figure 1. EKI organization chart (1960). 
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of his authority. When this study was made, the assistant director 
for production apparently had considerable influence. Depart- 
ments which take an active role in production, including several 
coal-producing districts and the labor department, are under him 
in the administrative hierarchy. Since periodic labor is supplied 
by the labor department, its important role in maintaining pro- 
duction is apparent. 

The assistant director for production, furthermore, maintains an 
active interest in other departments not directly under his juris- 
diction, e.g., social welfare. This department assists in the prepa- 
ration of rules and regulations for the training of miners and engi- 
neers. The mining school, the state director of education, and the 
coal-production districts administer such training programs. Fur- 
thermore, the department feeds, houses, and clothes the labor force. 
Consequently, the assistant director for production has been 
involved in reorganizing the social welfare department and hiring 
qualified people for it. Since other officials, however, also have 
authority delegated to them from the same or different sources, 
such efforts at reorganization may result in internal conflict. 

The assistant director for production is assisted by a director of 
exploitation who is in charge of the districts, the coal washeries, and 
the archives. Each district is headed by a district director, who is 
a mining engineer with a Master of Science degree or the equiva- 
lent. He is aided by technical and financial assistants, other engi- 
neers without Master’s degrees, heads of production sections who 
are engineers, construction engineers, and repair shop supervisors. 
The production sections are headed by engineers and their assist- 
ants, who are responsible to the district director. The district direc- 
tor is the responsible engineer for the entire district and as such 
carries on coal production in line with policies set by the general 
management. Although appointed by different departments in 
EKI, medical doctors, social welfare managers, and labor officers 
in the district are also directly responsible to the district director. 
This creates difficulties in standardizing procedures as well as in 
carrying out departmental policies, since all districts make rules 
commensurate with their own director's program and interests, and 
try to carry these out. 

The fact that EKI has diverse aims and programs also disturbs 
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its functioning as a commercial-like enterprise. In addition to min- 
ing coal, EKI controls the construction of a new harbor, builds state 
roads, and has important social objectives. Here we see the exist- 
ence of a welfare bureaucracy, possessing characteristics and objec- 
tives quite different from those of the ideal Weberian model. Sig- 
nificantly, the welfare model is increasingly characteristic of west- 
ern organizations, both public and private, which provide fringe 
benefits and a co-operative milieu that compete strongly with the 
rational, task-oriented objectives and ideology of Weber’s system. 
EK is different from the American or even the nationalized British 
coal industry, we may say, in that the balance between welfare and 
efficiency objectives leans more heavily in the welfare direction. 
In sociological terms of goal displacement, we may say that the 
latent (informal or unintended) functions of EKI compete strongly 
with its manifest ones. 

Thus EKI builds houses, apartments, and barracks for adminis- 
trators and miners and provides food, training, education, and 
entertainment for them and their families. In accord with national 
labor laws, EKI also extends certain other social benefits to its 
employees, including work clothes, insurance, hospital facilities, 
grants for children. Then there are other benefits like tennis 
courts, sports and sea clubs, premiums and bonuses, some of which 
are peculiar to EKI. Obtaining them depends in part on status, 
rank, and political factors, as well as on work accomplishment. In 
this sense, EKI is a social and welfare organization even though its 
essential function is the production of coal. 

EKI is by no means well organized to carry out its major func- 
tion. There is no plan for job evaluation and analysis. The High 
Control Board report of 1953 concluded, “EKI does not have a 
personnel policy.”” Many departments are spontaneously organized; 
they change their hierarchical relations periodically. The role of 
officials in the departments and their duties are not always specified, 
nor is their scope of authority covered by rules and regulations. 
There is considerable overlapping of functions, so that the same 
task or parts of the same task will often be shared by several depart- 
ments. Obviously, it is impossible to get completely unifunctional 
departments, but one of the intrinsic objectives of organization is 
to reduce such diffusion to a minimum. It is clear that EKI has 
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grown haphazardly into its present organizational structure. This 
happens to every organization, but in some the demands of econ- 
omy, profit making, or technical change compel periodic modifi- 
cation. At EKI these imperatives seem less demanding. Here, as 
elsewhere, the very fact of state ownership seems to have affected 
organization and management, tending to substitute welfare and 
political goals for economic and technical ones, and resulting in a 
rather top-heavy administrative structure. This occurred in the 
British coal industry, where nationalization brought a substantial 
increase in the number of “‘headquarters”’ (i.e., co-ordinating, sup- 
ervising, and policy-making) personnel, while the number of min- 
ers, technicians, and managers directly concerned with coal mining 
remained virtually unchanged.* EKI’s social aims seem partly 
responsible for the problems it faces in achieving greater opera- 
tional efficiency. The resulting dilemma is especially vexing 
because such goals are in themselves necessary and admirable, indi- 
cating the government’s and the organization’s awareness of 
humanitarian claims. 


THE PROBLEM OF CENTRALIZATION 


A central assumption of western organizational theory is the need 
for decentralization to meet the demand that authority be dele- 
gated to those parts of the organization technically qualified to 
handle a given problem. Ideally, this prescription not only meets 
the demands of functional autonomy but insures dispatch as mat- 
ters are treated at appropriate operational levels, obviating the 
need for central clearance and the like. In addition, it is often 
assumed that delegation encourages high morale. Let us set these 
much-bruited requirements against the situation in EKI. 

EK] is characterized by a high degree of centralization. Although 
the appointment of all higher officials has to be approved by a 
central ministry, their authorities and responsibilities are to a large 
extent determined by the director and his immediate staff. Even 
the administrative committee, the highest decision-making body 
after the director, actually exists in order to assist him in his deci- 

‘Robert V. Presthus, British Administration: The National Coal Board, Public 


Administration Review, 9 (1949), 200-210; Financial Aspects of Britain's National 
Coal Board, Journal of Politics, 12 (1950), 348-370. 
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sions. His opinion counts more than any other’s in the weekly 
committee meetings. Although the director’s decisions are subject 
to ministerial approval they are rarely modified, since his decisions 
are usually in accord with the broad patterns outlined in the 
approved yearly work programs. 

District directors participate to some extent in decision making. 
They meet weekly with the assistant director for production to dis- 
cuss problems pertaining to production, miners’ wages, and bonus 
policies. Most of their decisions are subject to formal approval by 
the administrative committee. 

The director infrequently appoints a few assistant directors to 
study a problem and to return with recommendations. Although 
they may influence the director in making his decisions, their 
reports are not decisive. Apart from this, no formal decision-mak- 
ing conferences are held at lower administrative levels. For 
instance, no conferences are held with the lower-ranking engineers 
who supervise the miners. Lower-ranking engineers and mine 
supervisors receive only orders. 

The claim is that EKI does not have a sufficient number of qual- 
ified engineers to make decision-making conferences productive. 
According to its cadre, EKI is short about one hundred and fifty 
engineers. Yet conferences might give all engineers and supervisors 
a feeling of participation, as well as enlist greater support in carry- 
ing out their duties. Knowing clearly what is to be done and shar- 
ing responsibility for the decisions might raise the morale of all 
concerned. They would surely be better informed as to production 
goals and how to reach them. Furthermore, the higher-ranking 
engineers who do make the decisions would be better informed 
about mining conditions and about the capacity of their sub- 
ordinates to carry on the functions assigned to them. In production 
planning there is no substitute for the experience and knowledge of 
the middle-level engineers who are underground daily and thus 
know best the problems of coal mining. 

As it now stands, then, authority is centralized in the director 
and delegated by him, if he finds a “competent” employee, mainly 
to his immediate assistants. High-ranking engineers get first pri- 
ority. We have previously mentioned that the assistant director for 
production seemingly had more authority than other assistant 
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directors. The power an individual disposes is a function of his 
personality, political connections, and his area of specialization, 
as well as his rank. Some employees have less authority than their 
rank suggests. EKI’s personnel director, for example, has little 
authority over personnel policies and standards (apart from purely 
legal ones), and thus his influence in determining the qualifications 
of prospective employees is limited. Consequently, those who are 
not personally “favored’’ by their superiors tend to avoid the 
responsibility commensurate with their rank. Unlike the labor 
director, who seemed quite secure, the personnel director was reluc- 
tant to give us permission to visit his department or to see the per- 
sonnel files, until we appealed to the assistant director for produc- 
tion, who then informed the personnel director that he should see 
us. Previously we had had verbal agreements with both officials 
to that effect. 

Centralization, in a word, causes even high-level officials at EKI 
to seek formal authority from above before acting, causing delay 
and a general “upward-looking” posture throughout the organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, some departments, like social welfare, mechani- 
zation, and labor, do not have rules and regulations covering all 
their operations. The resulting ambiguity may reinforce the 
employees’ tendency to depend on their superiors for decision 
making (although in a more positive environment it might have 
the opposite effect). In all, we were impressed by the lack of dele- 
gated authority and fear of initiative evidenced throughout EK, 
even by officials whose rank would have seemed to warrant consid- 
erable latitude in decision making. Certainly the ‘‘commercial- 
like’”’ atmosphere that the state enterprises seek through the special 
barem, bonus, and similar provisions was conspicuously missing. 


” 


The Signature Power 

The power of signature is a vital symbol of centralization and of 
the authority delegated to an individual. This power may be 
defined as the authority to legitimate a directive, a letter, or any 
official document on behalf of the organization. In EKI all docu- 
ments that are sent outside the organization must be signed by two 
officials. The essential function of the system is to centralize both 
authority and responsibility. Signature powers have been granted 
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to thirty-four EKI cadre and daily-wage headquarters personnel 
out of a total of three thousand, about | per cent. In terms of the 
total organization, thirty-four people of some 33,000 have this 
power. Here again, unanticipated consequences and goal displace- 
ment follow. Before action can occur, all important documents 
must be signed by one and often by two of these officials. Unless 
this power is delegated, and in many cases it cannot be delegated, 
delay is often inevitable. For example, the head of the labor section 
in the labor department acts for the director during his absence, 
mainly when the director goes on recruitment tours for two or 
three days each month. Yet the head of the labor section cannot 
sign letters to outside agencies. Similarly, the heads of insurance 
and compensation of the labor section are the only two officials in 
the department (besides the director himself) who can sign insur- 
ance forms for 30,000 miners. However, these officials have been 
given the power of signature to a limited degree; they can sign 
printed forms going to outside agencies. Moreover, subject to the 
approval of the department's director, all section heads can sign 
interdepartmental correspondence. 

Following the administrative committee’s endorsement, the 
Ministry of Industry must also approve all personnel for power of 
signature. Theoretically, EKI could dispense with such approvals 
by not granting this authority to high-ranking employees. But this 
would only create further difficulties, since the individuals con- 
cerned would still have to find someone to sign their official letters 
and documents. This is often the case with officials who have been 
newly promoted and are awaiting approval from the Ministry. 

In sum, the fetish of signature is another cause and a symbol of 
centralization at EKI, both reflecting and encouraging the avoid- 
ance of action and responsibility by many headquarters’ officials. 
Other results include frequent interruptions of senior officials by 
subordinates requesting their signature and a resulting reinforce- 
ment of the “upward-looking”’ psychology of the organization. 

Deep-seated cultural values underlie such behavior: The patri- 
archal Turkish family system, which honors age and the authority 
of the father; the historic idealization of the military, with the 
attending emphasis upon obedience, rank, and its prerogatives; the 
educational system which often makes the teacher's authority 
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rather than objective evidence the test of truth; a stratified class 
structure, reinforced by widespread illiteracy and a consequent 
monopolization of political skills by a small elite—all provide a 
social framework for highly structured interpersonal relations in 
EKI. The delays of the signature system and the general organi- 
zational climate must also be seen in terms of prevailing concep- 
tions of time in underdeveloped societies. Both the cognition and 
the valuation of time are sharply different from western assump- 
tions. Far from being viewed as a scarce resource, time is defined as 
a relatively abundant commodity, to be measured in long-term 
sequences, e.g., in seasons, which occur relentlessly despite man’s 
wishes. Whereas western man is personally concerned with time, 
by which he measures out his life in hours, days, and years, man 
in underdeveloped society apparently feels little or no personal 
affinity with time, over which he seems to have so little influence. 
This conception of time is bound up with fatalism, with an often 
well-documented conclusion that man has little control of his 
personal destiny. Thus the western belief that one can shape his 
future by the application of logic, rationality, and time is often 
out of context. 

The effects of these social values may be seen in the personnel 
policies of EKI, particularly in terms of motivation, to which we 
now turn. 


MOTIVATION AT EKI 


Psychologically speaking, a motive may be defined as a tension 
which results in behavior leading to need reduction through the 
attainment of either an original or a substitute goal. In nontech- 
nical language, a motive is a thought or feeling that makes one act. 
In considering motivation at EKI, we shall be dealing with cul- 
turally modified secondary motives. It is possible to think of cul- 
turally determined motives as existing in dynamic hierarchical 
relationship with each other and to regard behavior as a result of 
such relationships. Several motives are apparent at EKI, including 
the drive for security and dependence, for status, for self-promotion 
and income. Some desire on the part of higher executives to main- 
tain status by inculcating subservience is also observable. 

In discussing motivation, it is again important to be aware of 
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cultural differences between Turkey and western countries, since 
these differences bear directly upon the question. Put broadly, west- 
ern assumptions about incentives and the dynamics of labor must 
be sharply modified. The aspirations of the Turkish miner and 
administrator are different from those of, say, their British counter- 
parts, mainly in the sense that western expectations of participation 
in decision making and resulting dividends in higher morale are 
not shared by Turkish miners. These qualifications must be kept 
in mind when we examine motivations of EKI personnel. First, 
however, a comment on leadership is necessary. 

As a result in part of the centralization of authority which is 
characteristic of large-scale bureaucratic organization everywhere 
and of what may fairly be described as predominantly “dependent” 
attitudes at EKI, top-level leadership is of primary importance. 
Such officials have exceptional authority, little of which is dele- 
gated, and consequently they must be held partly responsible for 
EKI's motivational atmosphere. There have been seven directors 
at EKI during the past fourteen years. One of them who served 
between 1943 and 1950 ran the enterprise with an iron hand, and 
his administration apparently enjoyed a great deal of support 
among personne! at all levels. Although some younger engineers 
opposed the centralized system, firm leadership was evidently wel- 
comed by a majority of headquarters staff and workers. In any case, 
a measure of continuity and control resulted which has not been 
achieved since. 

Here, although the idea is speculative, we suggest that motiva- 
tion in the Turkish industrial milieu may actually be enhanced by 
highly structured interpersonal relationships and by centralized 
authority patterns. There was little expectation of participation in 
decisions affecting themselves on the part of miners with whom we 
spoke. This seems to be a cultural phenomenon reflecting such fac- 
tors as the patriarchal family system and the miners’ agrarian back- 
ground which has not socialized them for an active role in a com- 
plex, industrial organization. The absence of a democratic political 
tradition and limited educational opportunity are also relevant. 
Thus, paradoxically, motivation may be positively correlated with 
strong leadership and a minimum of participation, in the western 
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sense of the term. This is a “paradox,” however, only from the 
standpoint of western values. 


Motivation of Engineers 

We first discuss the leadership potential and motivation of engi- 
neers and supervisors. It was mentioned above that the important 
decisions regarding work and productivity are reached at the top 
levels in EKI, usually by engineers who have a graduate degree. 
Engineers who are mining school graduates of Zonguldak tech- 
nical school do not participate in such decisions because their train- 
ing is less complete and their technical qualifications are usually 
not comparable with those of engineers trained in the universities. 
When subordinates and miners know that this distinction is being 
made, they tend to feel more obligated to high-ranking engineers 
than to the low-ranking ones. This tends to fracture lines of com- 
mand, as well as the execution of orders and work performance, 
because the miners’ most direct contact is with the latter. While all 
engineers receive on-the-job training in supervision, assigning jobs, 
and assessing work, this training does not in itself insure effective 
leadership. Some supervisors, including high-ranking engineers, 
have a low opinion of the workers which is detrimental to relation- 
ships of any kind. Such attitudes again reflect time-honored distinc- 
tions between educated elite and the mass in all traditional soci- 
eties. These engineers are consequently less able to manipulate 
the miners’ needs to meet organizational demands. At the worst, 
they make the workers hostile to the organization; workers can 
probably be acculturated to accept authority without accepting a 
patent lack of respect. 

Since regardless of its objectivity, one’s definition of a situation 
often determines his behavior, the following generalizations of an 
EKI engineer are suggestive as an index of motivation among at 
least the high-ranking EKI engineers. One such engineer com 
pared the motives of people working for public and private ente1 
prise as follows: 

1. Motive for profit: This is less in public enterprises. 

2. Chances for promotion: More chance for promotion exists for 
superior men in private enterprise, but more exists in public enter- 
prises for those of ordinary competence. 
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3. Status quality of the job (title of the position): Generally, it is 
more attractive in public enterprise. 

4. Chances for maximum income: This is greater in private 
enterprise. 

5. Work conditions: These are more difficult for top manage- 
ment but easier for lower-level employees in public enterprise. 

6. Work guarantees, retirement pensions, and social assistance: 
These are greater in public enterprise. 

On four of these variables, the engineer reached a negative con- 
clusion about EKI. Although it is impossible to generalize on this 
point, it seems that most university-trained engineers felt that pri- 
vate ownership would provide a better work environment for 
highly trained people. Like most experts, and perhaps because they 
have often been exposed to western higher education, they 
resented the political milieu surrounding EKI operations, as evi- 
denced by the rapid turnover of directors mentioned earlier. They 
honored professional training and certification; they felt that skill 
rather than political criteria should govern EKI policy. We may 
say that their values favored ideal, task-oriented bureaucracy over 
against the welfare objectives that claim much of EKI’s resources 
and energy. 

Other factors affect motivation among engineers. It is apparently 
hard to attract competent engineers to the rather bleak Zonguldak 
area, some 250 miles north of Ankara on the Black Sea. Regardless 
of his vocational field, the educated man in Turkey has consider- 
able respect for cultural amenities, such as the theater and music, 
which are available mainly in Istanbul and Ankara. Thus a feeling 
of cultural isolation conditions morale and identification among 
highly trained engineers and geologists at EKI. A similar aversion 
to living outside the two major cities was noted among professional 
men in other state enterprises. 

Such subjective factors are reinforced by material ones. Given 
the shortage of trained engineers and the prolific job opportuni- 
ties brought by U.S. military and technical assistance programs, 
both the salaries and the self-evaluations of engineers have been 
inflated during the postwar years. As in most countries, the public 
service does not and perhaps cannot compete with such increases, 
even in the state corporations which attempt to operate along the 
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lines of private enterprise. Thus the engineers at EKI complain 
that their barem pay scales are inadequate for their training, 
expertise, and the existing demand. 

Nevertheless, production decisions at EKI do not always exhibit 
a major concern with technical criteria. EKI has increased its labor 
force repeatedly during the last few years. In order to increase 
production, a high-ranking engineer once proposed to add a third 
group of periodic workers to the two groups now in existence. Here 
again, historical conceptions of investment persist. Underdevel- 
oped society characteristically exhibits a heavy ratio of manpower 
to machine capital equipment. Since labor has always been abun- 
dant and cheap, while capital and machines have been scarce and 
expensive, even technically oriented men tend to think in this 
traditional context.® Moreover, the expense of importing machin- 
ery is aggravated by the absence of technicians who can operate 
and maintain it. The resulting “multiplier” effect, in which cheap 
manpower and expensive machinery inhibit technological change, 
suggests again the multifaceted nature of the economic develop- 
ment problem in traditional societies. 

Since there are only about fourteen engineers with graduate 
degrees in the entire coal field, and they have high administrative 
posts, technical decisions are not reached at the level where produc- 
tion occurs. There is apparently insufficient co-ordination among 
these engineers, who remain in headquarters posts, and their sub- 
ordinates and the miners, who work underground. While the more 
numerous graduates of the Zonguldak mining school work closely 
with the miners, operational decisions are ordinarily made by the 
university-educated engineers, who are intensely status-conscious, 
though they are only reflecting a general assumption in under- 
developed society that a university degree ensures competence and 
achievement on the job. 

Despite such motivational problems, there has been little turn- 

*The kind of cultural influence to which I am referring here is explicit in the 
words of an American military adviser in Turkey: “The difficulty is that these men 
are conscriptees, and the most complicated piece of machinery they may have seen 
before coming into the service is a wooden stick plow. They hardly know the dif- 
ference between a hammer and a screwdriver” (cited in Richard D. Robinson, Impact 


of American Military and Economic Assistance Programs in Turkey [New York: 
American Universities Field Staff, 1956], p. 6). 
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over of engineers (except directors) since 1950, when the political 
party in power changed. As a matter of fact, on balance, the bene- 
fits of EKI’s welfare bureaucracy encourage most engineers to 
remain at EKI. They tend to close ranks when there is an external 
threat directed toward any of them; they claim generally that the 
coal field would be unproductive were it not for the engineers. 
The director (1943-1950), who reported directly to the prime min- 
ister and the president, and who is held responsible for originating 
this attitude, had established a somewhat authoritarian, patriarchal 
administration. He went so far as to bar all the central govern- 
ment’s financial and administrative inspectors from the coal field, 
apparently believing that EKI should be free from such external 


controls. 


Worker Motivation 

We shall now examine the motivations of workers; for conven- 
ience we will divide them into two groups, the first of which is 
comprised of top supervisors and workers’ representatives. This 
group includes workers with training and mechanical specializa- 
tion, whose daily wages range up to around seventeen liras (about 
$5.50) a day and who have been working for EKI regularly for at 
least fifteen years. Their status is nearly the same as that of the 
young engineers without high qualifications, and both are dis- 
advantaged vis-a-vis the engineers who have a master’s degree or its 
equivalent. Union leaders, labor federation representatives, and 
.abor representatives for the regional labor directorate are also 
included in this group. At Kandilli, a district far from Zonguldak, 
there is one individual who does all three jobs. There are not 
many “qualified’’ workers at EKI, i.e., those who have been sys- 
tematically trained and who possess certificates, degrees, or the 
like. The reliance on periodic labor is in good part responsible 
for the lack of trained men. Their lack of education is also rele- 
vant. At one point, one of the administrative clerks complained 
that it was hard to make the workers even understand the meaning 
of bonuses. 

For the EKI miner, the economic incentive, so vital in western 
countries is of much less importance. He is not striving for mate- 
rial things which are not available on a mass basis. Nor is there a 
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liberal credit system which would permit him to buy what is avail- 
able on a long-term contract and to develop an expanding con- 
sumption pattern. He is acculturated to a subsistence level of 
existence; money income thus has a low point of diminishing 
returns. While a certain amount of it is desired, the desire for it 
decreases rather quickly once a subsistence level is achieved. 

The labor supply situation at EKI obviously affects motivation 
and productivity. As noted earlier, EKI depends upon periodic 
labor, much of which is basically agricultural. The enterprise has 
a regular, “‘semipermanent” labor force of approximately 13,000, 
with a turnover of about fifteen hundred men every six weeks. 
There is also a huge group of about 17,000 “temporary” miners, 
half of whom are exchanged every forty-five days. Workers are 
variously recruited. In the past there have been laws requiring 
villagers in the Zonguldak area to work in the mines for a certain 
part of the year; today there is evidence that agents of EKI may 
combine with the village muhtar (mayor) to recruit villagers to 
come to Zonguldak. During the winter season when there is no 
work in their villages, workers come to EKI from all parts of 
Turkey. Others are cared for by self-appointed agents in winter 
and are sent to Zonguldak in summer when labor is scarce. These 
agents receive in return a part of the workers’ earnings. There are 
also influxes of permanent workers at times of famine. This fluctu- 
ating labor supply and the need to recruit workers on a short- 
term basis (usually six weeks) to meet EKI’s production cycle are 
among the enterprise’s most vexing problems. 

EKI favors semipermanent miners and extends social benefits 
like food, clothing, and low-cost housing to encourage them to 
come and live in the area with their families. For example, the 
workers’ union in co-operation with EKI and the insurance fund 
has a 146-unit housing project under way; another company is also 
building 130 houses for miners in nearby villages. Nevertheless, 
there is a chronic housing shortage at EKI, which will require 
several years of such construction to overcome. 

The “temporary” miners, on the other hand, are housed in 
rough barracks, away from their families, under a discipline which 
some of them resent. For example, welfare officials insist that the 
miners take daily showers, which the miners resist. The showers 
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are not very clean, and, perhaps more important, there is a cul- 
tural aversion to appearing naked, and these are public showers. 
Although EKI supplies them with horseshoes, nails, and glass and 
provides them with inexpensive wheat in collaboration with the 
state Agricultural Bank, the temporary miners and workers do 
not attract much sympathy from their superiors. 

One gets the general impression that both groups of miners at 
EKI are badly motivated. Much of this undoubtedly stems from 
the periodic nature of their work. The ordinary miner’s role of 
being ultimately dependent on the land and consequently of 
becoming more or less an irregular worker must be differentiated 
from that of becoming permanently identified with the organi- 
zation. Such workers inevitably look upon mining as an unpleas- 
ant, temporary expedient, rather than as a life’s work.!° They are 
basically agricultural workers, technically unqualified and emo- 
tionally unattached to mining. The experience and atmosphere at 
EKI is essentially foreign to them, and the difficult conditions of 
work further depress their motivation. Although the welfare pro- 
gram aims at attracting positive support from the miners, even 
this concession is not decisive, for the quality of benefits is not 
very high and amenities such as food and housing are regarded as 
integral parts of their pay, rather than as special dispensations. 

It is apparent that most of these workers prefer surface work to 
work in the mines. This tendency is common in coal mining in 
every country; work at the coal face is dirty, dangerous, and usually 
bearable mainly because of higher wage rates and productivity 
bonuses. Here, in the context of earlier remarks about the differ- 
ence between “bureaucratic” and “rational” elements in the allo- 
cation of rewards, an important point arises: There is no signifi- 
cant pay differential at EKI between surface and underground 
work. Beginning rates for underground workers are only 25 kurus 
(about five cents) a day higher. Thus the man who makes yogurt 

“Chronic unemployment in agriculture undoubtedly forces many agricultural 
workers into mining. As Aydin Yalcin, Turkish economist, concludes, even if land 
reform were introduced to consolidate land holdings on the basis of 30-40 acres per 
family, as often recommended, it would still be necessary to “displace between 800,- 
000 to 1,000,000 farm families” (Urbanization and Labour Problems in Turkey, 


paper read at conference on “Turkey: A Case in Accelerated Development,” Har- 
vard University, June, 1959, p. 8). 


we 
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on the surface is paid the same maximum daily wage as the man 
who works on underground transportation. The maximum wage 
rate (excluding supervisors) is actually higher for surface than for 
underground workers. Although productivity bonuses and tax- 
exemption provisions for underground workers have an equalizing 
effect, the wage incentive for those who actually mine coal is not 
comparatively greater. Thus the “rational” bureaucratic pre- 
scription holding that rewards should be allocated for achieve- 
ment tends to be overcome by the well-known “bureaucratic” 
propensity to equalize income regardless of function and achieve- 
ment. In terms of western motivation (which are not always rele- 
vant), productivity might be increased by introducing wage differ- 
entials more in line with other countries. However, this innovation 
would require a substantial change in the consumption patterns 
and material expectations of the Turkish miner. 

Other factors affect motivation, including the objective con- 
ditions of Turkish mining. Like those in Britain, the Zonguldak 
mines are not well suited for efficient, highly mechanized pro- 
duction, since geologic conditions are difficult and dangerous. 
The coal seams are narrow and tilted, and gas is a constant prob- 
lem. Furthermore, mechanization is at a relatively elementary 
stage. Men and animal power are still very important sources of 
production and of transportation in the mines. Safety regulations 
are not always adhered to. One district director confirmed this by 
saying that the workers often went ahead in production without 
taking adequate safety measures: “They were under constant 
threat of fire.” (Late in 1960, 22 miners died in an explosion at 
the Zonguldak mines). The present stress on increasing produc- 
tion encourages this tendency to overlook safety regulations. 

In sum, motivation among both engineers and miners at EKI is 
affected by many factors, including not only the conventional 
difficulties and dangers of mining, but also its dependence upon a 
large proportion of periodic workers whose experience and identi- 
fications are rural and agricultural rather than urban and indus- 
trial. For highly trained engineers, the cultural isolation of EKI 
and its tendency to honor political rather than technical authority 
also seem relevant. Among the engineers, moreover, status claims 
compete strongly with economic ones. Finally, the very nature of 
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motivation in Turkish society is different from that in the western 
world. Economic and material claims, which cannot always be 
satisfied, do not provide the same degree of incentive as in the 
west. Thus pay differentials for the vital job of coal mining, as 
compared with those offered for less important on-the-surface 
jobs are minimal. 


CONCLUSION 


Data from the Turkish coal industry suggest that the western 
bureaucratic model with its structural and behavioral elements of 
efficiency, rationality, and control rests upon certain normative 
assumptions about time, man, and motivation. When such values 
are absent or when they are sharply challenged by the objectives 
of “welfare bureaucracy,” the mere existence of “highly bureau- 
cratized” organizations, as often seen in traditional society, tells 
us little about their operational consequences. Where social values 
do not assign a high priority to objectivity, productivity, and eco- 
nomic gain, the manifest structure of bureaucracy is of little rele- 
vance as a guide either to its performance or to its “real’’ goals. 
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Interaction Patterns in Formal 


Service-oriented Organizations 


This paper, based upon questionnaire data from nurses working in 
out-patient departments, deals with interaction within and across hier- 
archical lines. The chief findings are: (1) The extent of the respon- 
dents’ self-initiation is inversely related to the status of the other party 
(O), provided that peers are omitted. The level of self-initiation with 
peers closely approximates that with subordinates. (2) O’s status, is 
related to the content of the interaction such that the transmission of 
organizational material is maximized with superordinates; interper- 
sonal content goes more to peers than to others, while task content is 
minimized with subordinates. The latter finding is questioned in the 
discussion, in which some general hypotheses are suggested. (3) Fre- 
quency of contact is inversely related to O’s status. (4) The importance 
and satisfaction with interactions are positively related to O's status. 
Explanations of the data are explored and related to previous research. 

Norman H. Berkowitz is assistant research professor at the Human 
Relations Center of Boston University. Warren G. Bennis is associate 
professor of industrial management, School of Industrial Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


STUDENTS of organizational behavior have naturally demon- 
strated considerable interest in the concepts of communication 
and interaction, for these processes embody many of the subtleties 
and nuances of social relationships. Through such behavior 
individuals make public, even if in altered form, their feelings, 
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thoughts, and desires, thus making them available for empirical 
study. Examination of the direction, rate, content, and effects of 
interaction has enabled investigators to gain leverage on other 
problems of immediate interest, such as the formation of and com- 
pliance with norms, the influence process, problem-solving activ- 
ity, and the formation and change of attitudes. Some have 
attempted to trace the less obvious structure of an organization 
by implanting a rumor and then following its progression through- 
out the system, a methodology analogous to that often used in the 
biological disciplines.1 Another writer has suggested that one 
might trace information transmission within a system in order to 
map the points at which information is lost—these points out- 
lining boundaries of regions, or subdivisions, within the larger 
collectivity.” 

Some writers have, however, focused more directly on communi- 
cation and interaction as events inherently worthy of investiga- 
tion; primary examples of such an orientation may be found in 
small-group research.* In many of these studies communication 
becomes the main object of attention. For those interested in the 
study of complex organizations, communication again occupies a 
prominent position for here, too, similar interests are joined and 
provide fertile ground for investigation. The literature abounds 
in studies of formal systems, and in most of them some attempt is 
made to deal with communication. We feel, however, that the 
field lacks a body of systematic descriptive data concerning pat- 

*K. Back, L. Festinger, B. Hymovitch, H. H. Kelley, S. Schachter, and J. Thibaut, 
The Methodology of Studying Rumor Transmission, Human Relations, 3 (1950), 
307-313. 

*J. G. Miller, Toward a General Theory of the Behavioral Sciences, American 
Psychologist, 10 (1955), 513-531. 

*See R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis: A Methodology for the Study of 
Small Groups (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), R. F. Bales and F. L. Stodtbeck, Phases in 
Group Problem Solving, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46 (1951), 485- 
495; L. Festinger, “Informal Social Communication” in D. Cartwright and A. F. 
Zander, eds., Group Dynamics: Research and Theory, (Evanston, 1953), 190-203; 
H. Guetzkow, and W. Dill, Factors in Organizational Development of Task-Oriented 
Groups, Sociometry, 20 (1957), 175-204; A. P. Hare, Interaction and Consensus in 
Different Sized Groups, American Sociological Review, 17 (1952), 261-267; H. H. 
Kelley, Communication in Experimentally Created Hierarchies, Human Relations, 
4 (1951), 39-56; H. Leavitt, Some Effects of Certain Communication Patterns on 
Group Performance, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46 (1951), 38-50. 
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terns of interaction and communication. This is surprising in the 
light of the stress placed upon difficulties in communication by 
those actually working within complex structures. Today it has 
become fashionable to attribute virtually all organizational prob- 
lems to communication difficulties, although these difficulties 
range from people not liking one another to memos becoming lost 
in the files. Not only are descriptive data needed, but such descrip- 
tion should include a feature of organization that is universal— 
hierarchical levels. Since it is quite likely that findings will vary as 
a function of organizational task, these studies should be repli- 
cated on different types of systems. Bennis’ typology of organiza- 
tions as indoctrinational, repetitive, service, and problem-solving 
might offer a suitable framework.* 

We can now set forth the two major purposes of this paper. 
The first emerges directly from the empirical findings presented 
here: to illuminate the nature of interactions within and across 
hierarchical levels in a particular type of organization—a service 
(hospital) organization. The second is more complicated and 
frankly speculative: On the basis of leads from this study we will 
attempt to clarify the conceptualization of organizational com- 
munication as it pertains to a specific type of organization, as well 
as to reconcile certain disparate formulations in this area. 


METHOD 


All data were collected as part of a larger study, which involves 
ninety nurses working in seven out-patient departments (OPD) in 
the metropolitan Boston area.* The measuring instrument, the 
Personal Contact Checklist, illustrated in Figure 1, was adapted 
from the method developed by Jacobson and Seashore.* Inter- 


“W. G. Bennis, Leadership Theory and Administrative Behavior: The Problem of 
Authority, Administrative Science Quarterly, 4 (1959), 259-301. 

‘This report is part of a larger study, “Role of the Nurse in Out-Patient Depart- 
ments” sponsored by Division of Nursing Resources, U.S. Public Health Service, by 
the American Nurses’ Foundation, and by the Rockefeller Foundation. The study 
was conducted at the Human Relations Center, Boston University. Bennis was at 
the Center when this article was written. The writers would like to express their 
appreciation to Malcolm Klein and Mary Malone for the many helpful suggestions 
and comments that have found their way into the paper. 

*E. Jacobson and S. E. Seashore, Communication Practices in Complex Organi- 
zations, Journal of Social Issues, 7 (1950), 28-40. 
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action was defined as the face-to-face contacts which respondents 
claimed to have with other members of the organization. The 
checklist enabled us to investigate the relationships between hier- 
archy and the following variables: (1) initiation of contact, (2) 
content discussed in the interaction, (3) frequency with which 
interactions occur, (4) satisfaction with interactions, and (5) impor- 
tance (to the respondent) of the interaction. These dimensions 
were selected to fit other data collected for the larger study and to 
yield information pertinent to ideas in the literature. 
ANALYSIS AND RESULTS’ 

The respondents (#’s) named five or fewer people for each of 
three hierarchical levels—superiors, peers, and subordinates. With- 
in each level, for each person named, the R indicated information 
relevant to the five associated variables. Because each R was given 
the option of naming from one to five superiors, from one to five 
peers, and from one to five subordinates, we received different 
numbers of responses from each R. Similarly, any single R may 
have given a different number of responses for the different levels. 
Thus all data were changed to proportions in a manner to be spe- 
cified as the analyses are presented. Also, when comparing infor- 
mation across hierarchical levels, we were dealing with repeated 
measures on R’s—the matched-sample type of analysis. The analy- 
sis of variance and “t” tests used took this into account. The final 
statistical point is that the proportions were changed to percent- 
ages and an arc-sine transformation was used to meet the assump- 
tions of the statistics. 

Before the specific findings are presented, a serious methodologi- 
cal issue must be discussed. In this paper the hierarchical levels of 
persons involved in interactions are related to the five dimensions 
listed above. Two of them (importance and satisfaction) involve 
the subjective feelings and impressions of the respondents. Infor- 
mation on these variables can best be obtained directly from the 
responses of the subjects on questionnaires or interviews. The 

"For clarity, we have departed from the usual presentation of research reports by 


discussing the findings with the section on results rather than providing a separate 
discussion after the presentation of the data. 
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others (frequency, content, and initiation) deal with objective 
questions. For example, the question of initiation of contact can 
best be examined through a process of direct observation, not by 
obtaining subjective impressions as to who initiates contacts with 
whom. Thus to determine relationships between hierarchy and 
the other variables, one ideally requires a combination of observa- 
tion with interview or questionnaire responses or both. Unfor- 
tunately, there was no opportunity to perform the direct obser- 
vations required; consequently all data were collected by means 
of a questionnaire. This difficulty makes our findings and inter- 
pretations of the data on the three dimensions involving objective 
reality more tentative. This suggests the need for a follow-up study 
in which measures are derived through observation and in which 
comparisons are made with perceptual data. 


Hierarchy and the Initiation of Interaction 

For each person named within each level, R indicated who 
ordinarily initiated the interaction: “self’’ or “other.” The pro- 
portion of people with whom the interactions were usually self 
initiated (by R) was then determined separately for each level. For 
example, if R named five peers and checked “self” as usually 
initiating interaction with three of them, the proportion was 3/5 
or 60 per cent. Similarly, percentages were obtained for inter- 
actions with superiors and subordinates. The average percentages 
(transformed) for the hierarchical levels were compared and are 
shown in Table 1. In general, the results indicate that there is an 
inverse relationship between self-initiation of interaction and the 
hierarchical level of the other person. These data are consistent 
with Homans’ idea that those of higher status usually initiate 
communication.® The initiation of interaction typically goes from 
superior to subordinate rather than the other way round. The “t” 
tests indicate, however, that there is no significant difference 
between the extent of self-initiation with peers and subordinates. 
This seems quite reasonable in that the high degree of self-initi- 
ation with subordinates probably means that there are few organi- 
zational constraints against this. So, too, there are ordinarily no 
prohibitions limiting the initiation of interaction with peers, for 


8G. C. Homans, The Human Group (New York, 1950). 
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Table 1. Average percentage (transformed) of self-initiations checked 
for each hierarchical level. 


Average 
Hierarchical level percentage of 
self-initiation 


Superiors 41.95 
Peers 56.63 
Superiors vs.subordinates . . . . . . . . = 3.68* 
Peers vs. subordinates — ee t = 1.16 


Note: R’s giving incomplete data were omitted from the analysis. This is also true 
of all subsequent tables. 
°P < Mi. 


in Homans’ terms neither party to the interaction has the higher 
status. This suggests the following revision of the inverse relation- 
ship mentioned above: When a given role occupant is used as a 
point of reference, there is a negative relationship between the 
amount of self-initiated interaction and the hierarchical level of 
the other person, provided that role occupants at the respondent’s 
own level are excluded from consideration; also, the level of initi- 
ation of interaction with peers will more nearly approximate that 
with subordinates than that with superiors. 

This proposition can be tested in other situations to determine 
its generality. It is likely that revision will be required when data 
become available on organizations having many hierarchical 
levels. Our best estimate is that the negative relationships will 
hold for all levels above the respondent. For interactions with 
those below the respondent's level there may be no relationship 
between R’s initiation and rank of the other person, since there 
may be no restraints downward; hence how much below him the 
other person is becomes irrelevant.® It is possible that individuals 


*It should be noted that frequency of interaction is not involved here, since our 
data deal with initiation when there is contact. 
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do not ordinarily distinguish between degrees of subordination. 
On the other hand, it may be possible that individuals do dif- 
ferentiate more precisely the degrees of superordination; thus the 
restraints become progressively greater as the hierarchical level of 
the other person become higher. Although this is speculation, con- 
firmation or disconfirmation can be easily achieved. 


Hierarchical Level and Content of Communication 


While the processes of organizational communication have been 
frequently examined, its contents have been relatively ignored by 
students of organizational behavior. To help remedy this imbal- 
ance, each R was asked to specify (Figure I) the usual subject 
matter of the interaction. The following categories were made 
available: (1) working conditions, (2) social niceties, (3) patient 
care, (4) joking and kidding, (5), administrative policy, (6) dis- 
cussing specific patients, (7) discussing personnel, (8) discussing 
nursing techniques, and (9) discussing supervision and organiza- 
tion of OPD. On an a priori basis, numbers 3, 6, and 8 (patient 
care, discussing specific patients, and discussing nursing tech- 
niques) were designated as task content: numbers I, 5, and 9 
(working conditions, administrative policy, and discussing super- 
vision and organization of OPD) were designated as organizational 
content; and numbers 2, 4, and 7 (social niceties, joking and kid- 
ding, and discussing personnel) as interpersonal content. With this 
arrangement, nine independent percentages were obtained for 
each R; three kinds of content for each of the three hierarchical 
levels. The percentages were determined as follows. Let us take, 
for example, the percentage of task content involved in inter- 
actions with peers. If an R had listed five peers, then a maximum 
of fifteen checks under task content was possible, since there are 
three specific items under each. The maximum number of possible 
checks was always three times the number of people named at the 
hierarchical level. If, in fact, R did not check all possible task cate- 
gories, but instead checked categories 3 and 6 for each of three 
peers and category 8 for the other two peers, then of the possible 
fifteen, only eight were checked. The proportion representing task 
content is 8/15 or 53 per cent. A similar percentage was obtained 
for each R on each combination of content type and hierarchical 
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level. Because of the points brought out in the following discus- 
sion, separate analyses of variance were performed on each row 


and column of Table 2. 


Table 2. Average (transformed) percentage of categories checked for 


each type of communication content to each hierarchical level. 


Hierarchical level 


Content 


Superiors Peers Subordinates F 
Task 33.97 36.75 22.88 15.96* 
Organizational 34.26 24.19 25.73 12.00* 
Interpersonal 15.35 27.39 14.33 23.58 * 
F 67.09* 9.01* 9.86* 


A comparison of hierarchical levels for each type of content. 
The data in Table 2 can be discussed in two ways: (1) by holding 
the content of communication constant and examining the differ- 
ences between hierarchical levels, and (2) by holding hierarchical 
level constant while differences are determined between content 


ty pes. 


Table 3. Comparison of hierarchical levels with respect to average 
(transformed) percentage of categories checked 


Hierarchical comparisons 


Superiors Superiors vs. Peers vs. 

vs. peers subordinates subordinates 

Task Super. = peers Super. > sub. Peers > sub. 
t = 4,13* t = 4,47* 

Organizational Super. > peers Super. > sub. Peers = sub. 

t = 4.08* t = 3.59* 

Interpersonal Peer > super. Super. = sub. Peer > sub. 

t = 5.29* t = 4.49* 


*P < 01. 


*P < Ol 
for each type of content. 
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Table 3 uses the data from Table 2 and deals with the first type 
of analysis. To avoid confusion in the interpretation of both this 
and the subsequent table, note that equal signs refer to “no sig- 
nificant statistical difference” rather than numerical equality. The 
data clearly indicate that communication across levels is a more 
complex phenomenon than simple freedom and restriction; there 
appears to be a selective process at work. It is not so much that 
people do or do not communicate across levels, but rather they 
are more apt to transmit certain types of content, determined by 
the nature of the organizational lines (upward or downward) to 
be crossed. Task content tends to go upward and sideward (to 
superiors and peers) rather than downward (to subordinates), 
although the discussion that follows casts doubt on this finding. 
Organizational content tends to go upward (to superiors) rather 
than sideward or downward (to peers and subordinates); while 
interpersonal content tends to go sideward (to peers) rather than 
either upward or downward. Following Hurwitz, Zander, and 
Hymovitch we would postulate that this reduction of interpersonal 
content to echelons immediately above and below is both ego- 
defensive and functional for the preservation of the formal organi- 
zational structure.’ Communicating social and intimate content 
across hierarchical levels may attenuate the formal role structure 
of the organization; therefore, in order to maintain one’s superior 
status, one would not transmit interpersonal content to subordi- 
nates; likewise, one’s superiors might discourage the communi- 
cation of interpersonal material to them. 

The data indicate that communication across hierarchical levels 
is subject to a filtering action, as though it were passing through 
a semipermeable membrane allowing certain materials to pass but 
restricting others. This is fairly clear for organizational and inter- 
personal content, but task content offers something of a special 
problem. For if the data on task content are accurate it seems that 
no type of content, task, interpersonal, or organizational, passes 
downward more easily than to other levels, and that the ““mem- 
brane” here is relatively impermeable rather than semiperme- 

*]. I. Hurwitz, A. F. Zander, and B. Hymovitch, “Some Effects of Power on the 


Relations among Group Members,” in D. Cartwright and A. F. Zander, eds., Group 
Dynamics; Research and Theory (Evanston, 1953), 483-492. 
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able. A possible interpretation of our data, then, is that all types 
of communication downward are restricted regardless of content. 

Our guess is that such an interpretation is inaccurate. The items 
falling into the task area were patient care, discussing specific 
patients, and discussing nursing techniques. These seem appropri- 
ate for measuring task content in interactions only with those who 
are in some way involved in the actual care of patients, or with 
those who by virtue of training have special knowledge about it. 
However, the particular structure of OPD’s is such that for the 
most part the nurses’ subordinates are not involved in patient care 
nor do they possess any special knowledge about it. Her sub- 
ordinates are primarily clerical personnel and volunteers. The 
categories made available to R’s were probably not the appropri- 
ate ones for measuring task content in interactions with subordi- 
nates. If our categories had included such items as discussing 
records or appointments, or payment forms and procedures, the 
findings might have been quite different. The only subordinates 
for whom our categories were appropriate were aides and nursing 
students. Many of the clinics, however, have no nursing students, 
and still more have no aides. To summarize, most subordinates 
were people with whom it would have been inappropriate to dis- 
cuss the kinds of tasks presented on the form. Therefore, the 
amount of task content with subordinates was probably artificially 
reduced and should have been considerably higher. 

The amount this estimate should be raised becomes very impor- 
tant in that it determines which of the following two alternatives 
is closer to the realities of organizational life. If the proportion of 
task content involved in interactions with subordinates were 
simply raised to the point at which it was not significantly different 
from the proportions involved in interactions with peers and 
superiors, then it would seem that hierarchical levels have no dif- 
ferential effect upon communications of task content although 
they do upon interpersonal and organizational content. On the 
other hand, if the proportion of task content to subordinates were 
raised so as to be significantly greater than the proportions to peers 
and superiors, it would indicate that each “filter” is sensitive to a 
distinctly different type of material. Organizational content is 
allowed to pass upward, interpersonal is allowed to pass side- 
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ward, and task content downward more easily than to other levels. 
We thus have the possibility of four general hypotheses: 

1. Communication to subordinates is restricted regardless of the 
content material—the “impermeable membrane” hypothesis 

2. Task content is equally likely to be communicated to all levels 
although this is not true for other types of content—the “non- 
filterability” of task content hypothesis. 

3. Each kind of content is more likely to be communicated to a 
different hierarchical level than to other levels—the ‘“‘unique semi- 
permeable membrane” hypothesis. 

4. A combination of hypotheses 1 and 3 (which best describes 
our data but not our guesses) in which there is a general restric- 
tion downward and semipermeability upward and sideward. 

Unfortunately, since we lack confidence in the data on com- 
munication of task content to subordinates, we can clarify these 
alternatives but cannot select among them. The present state of 
theory and data in the field also makes a selection impossible; 
therefore future investigations must provide the necessary 
information. 

Comparison of the types of content within each hierarchical 
level. Our earlier analysis assumed that a certain amount of con- 
tent material might be communicated in any direction, and we 
attempted to determine the influence of hierarchy in selecting the 
direction of flow for each type of material. Now hierarchical level 
is held constant while differences between the types of content 
communicated are examined. The relationships in Table 4 are 
based upon percentages in Table 2. The data tend to confirm 
what would be expected from an organization such as an OPD. 
Task content is always among the highest content communicated 
to each of the hierarchical levels; the next highest is organizational 
content, which for superiors and subordinates is not significantly 
different from task content. Finally, interpersonal content is the 
lowest and only becomes as high as organizational content when 
the interactions are among peers. These transmissions seem to be 
co-ordinate with the goal orientation of the OPD’s and functional 
for their achievement. The communication flow reflects the effec- 
tiveness of these organizations. 
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Table 4. Comparison of the types of content with respect to the average 
(transformed) percentage of categories checked within each 
hierarchical level. 


Content comparisons 


Hierarchical ———— 
level Task Task Organizational 
vs. organizational vs. interpersonal vs. interpersonal 


Superiors Task = org. Task > inter. Org. > inter. 


t = 6.63* t = 7.06* 
Peers Task > org. Task > inter. Org. = inter. 
¢ = 3.75* ¢ = 3.19* 
Subordinates Task = org. Task > inter. Org. > inter. 
¢ = 3.50* ¢ = 3.64* 
*P< 01. 


The generally low position of interpersonal content communi- 
cated to all three levels might be attributed to the high load and 
work pressure in the OPD. Gu.etzkow and Dill found that the rate 
of social messages increased significantly during the intertrial 
periods in their communication network experiment only after 
the group attained stability. 

The evidence suggests then that the increase in interactions of 
the “internal system’’ (social relationships) may have been in 
response to the decrease in interactions of the “external system’”’ 
(task, organizational, and motivational relationships) in the experi- 
mental situation.’ Given the long waiting lines and typical high 
rate of activity in the OPD, it is suggested that interpersonal 
material cannot be communicated because of task and organi- 
zational demands. 


Frequency of Interaction and Hierarchical Level 

For each person named within each hierarchical level the R’s 
indicated the frequency of interaction by checking one of the 
following categories: (1) several times daily, (2) daily, (3) two-three 
times weekly, (4) several times a month, and (5) less often. Since 
this could not be treated as an interval scale, the categcries were 


“Op. cit., pp. 199-200. 
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simply collapsed into “at least daily contact’’ (categories 1 and 2) 
and “‘less than daily contact’’ (categories 3, 4, and 5). This most 
closely approximated a division at the median. The percentages 
were established by noting the number of checks in categories | 
and 2 out of the total number possible, which is, of course, equiva- 
lent to the number of people named for the particular hier- 
archical level. The percentage represents that portion of peers (for 
example) named, with whom R interacts at least once a day. The 
percentages were also obtained for the other two levels. The mean 


values are presented in Table 5. 


Table 5. Average (transformed) percentage of people named by R’s at 
each hierarchical level with whom they have contact daily or more often. 


Mean percentage of 
people named having 


Hierarchical level of others at least daily contact 
with R’s 
Superiors 55.40 
Peers 65.79 
Subordinates 73.94 
F 9.88* 
Superiors < subordinates , ¢ = 4.27* 
Peers < subordinates. t = 1.84T 
Superiors < peers. = 2.31* 
*P< Ol. +P = 


The data suggest that frequency of contact is inversely related 
to the hierarchical level of the other person. As the hierarchical 
level goes up, R’s frequency of contact goes down. This runs 
counter to the positive relationship between frequency of inter- 
action and status reported by Blau’? and Hurwitz et al.'* Both 
these findings are at variance with the proposition advanced by 
Homans" and supported by the findings of Mishler and Tropp™® 

2P. Blau, Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago, 1955). 

*Op. cit., pp. 483-492. “Op. cit. 

*E. G. Mishler, and A. Tropp, Status and Interaction in a Psychiatric Hospital, 
Human Relations, 9 (1956), 187-206. 
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that those most nearly equal in status will interact most, and as 
the distance between the two positions increases the interactions 
will decrease. While a reconciliation between the relationship 
suggested in Table 5 and the two alternative ones can be arranged 
with little difficulty, the difference between the two alternatives 
per se is not so easily reconciled. 

In Blau’s study of a government bureaucracy, status was defined 
in terms of the professional competence of office employees. Thus 
status was derived from informal criteria rather than from formal 
role. Since for the most part the persons who were the objects of 
study were peers, formal designations could not be used. With this 
definition of status it was found that frequency of informal inter- 
action and status were positively related. This same finding 
appears in Hurwitz’ report dealing with a conference; the par- 
ticipants were members of various fields, all concerned with the 
care of patients. He found that communication was more apt to 
be directed toward “power figures.”’ But power probably depended 
considerably on occupational role, that is doctor, nurse, and so on, 
which included many of the organizational roles in the present 
study. 

These two studies differ from this study in the nature and limi- 
tation of organizational restraints. In the Blau study the subjects 
were peers for whom there seemed to be little organizational 
restraint, at least with respect to the initiation of interaction. In 
the study by Hurwitz et al., where the same roles found in a hos- 
pital framework were present, the conference was outside of the 
ordinary working situation. In both studies, therefore, the usual 
organizational restraints were removed or minimized. The R’s 
in our study were told that the questions referred to the usual 
working situation, and therefore the restraints present in the day- 
to-day activities are reflected in the data. The most reasonable 
interpretation is that frequency of communication and the rank 
of the other persons are inversely related so long as the usual 
restraints are in force. However, when the measurement is made 
outside of the work situation (as with the conference) or outside 
of the hierarchical context (as with peers) then the negative rela- 
tionship disappears. Mishler and Tropp’s data support this 
proposition. 
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As it stands, the argument just given is tautological. When 
communication has been limited in some fashion, organizational 
restraints are inferred and then, in turn, used as an explanation 
of the observed limitation. In order to circumvent this difficulty, 
an independent assessment of restraints is necessary. And when, 
as in this report, the measures are not available, one must at least 
speculate as to their nature. Therefore, we plan to discuss three 
potential explanations of the data; two are essentially statistical 
and the other social psychological in nature. Our criteria for 
accepting any one of these explanations involve consistency with 
our data and with existing knowledge. 

In this study it is tempting to say that there must be more com- 
munication downward than upward since there are simply more 
subordinates than superiors: in this way the pyramidal structure 
of the organization determines the results. (This could indeed 
have accounted for the “on the job” interactions reported by Mish- 
ler and Tropp, as they point out.) It is interesting that this con- 
clusion is tenable although its basis is incorrect. 

This robot model of communication leads one to state, quite 
accurately, that any instance of R’s interaction is more likely to 
be with someone below rather than above because of the disparity 
in the number of targets in the two directions. (Let us temporarily 
omit peers since they do not change the nature of the discussion.) 
The assumption is that communication is randomly directed or, 
more specifically, that each person has an equal potential as a tar- 
get. It follows that proportionately more communication should 
be directed downward than upward, but, and this is crucial, each 
person in the organization should be contacted with equal fre- 
quency. For although more communication will involve those 
below R, the interactions must be spread over a greater number of 
people. Hence, when samples of subordinates and superiors are 
named and the frequency of interaction with each one of them 
indicated, there should be no over-all differences between the 
samples. This is not in accord with our data. If one should 
examine the consequences of equal amounts of interaction with 
the different levels, but with each person within a level having an 
equal potential as a target, the results are also at odds with our 
data. 
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However, a somewhat more complex robot model can in fact 
account for the data. This model also assumes that each person is 
an equally likely target for communication. Those named as 
superiors by R's have a greater number of organizational sub- 
ordinates than do the R’s themselves. The R’s by definition, are 
included in the group below those named as superiors. If the R’s 
and their superiors both interact in equal amounts in a downward 
direction, then the R’s will have more frequent downward con- 
tacts than will those named as superiors have with their sub- 
ordinates. This must follow since those above R have a greater 
number of persons below them over whom the contacts must be 
spread. Since they will have less frequent interactions per person 
downward than will the R’s, it follows that the R’s will have less 
frequent contact upward than downward. This is consistent with 
our results, and hence the pyramidal structure of the organization 
may provide an explanation of our data. 

In order to accept this, one must grant the assumption of 
equipotentiality of persons as objects for interaction. This we are 
reluctant to do because all the studies mentioned provide data to 
the contrary. To what, then, can we attribute the differential 
contact? It may well reflect the way in which organizations assign 
responsibility. That is, each person at a given level of the hier- 
archy is responsible for the activities of those below. The evalu- 
ation of the role occupant is in part determined by how well his 
subordinates perform. If their behavior results in ineffective 
organizational performance, then the role occupant immediately 
above must answer for their conduct, and so must, to a lesser 
extent, those two and more echelons above. There is a gradient 
of responsibility for the supervision and direction of those below. 
And since the nurse is most directly concerned with her subordi- 
nates’ performance and is so evaluated, it is quite natural that she 
should attempt to supervise them closely and thus have more con- 
tacts downward than upward. The question now arises: “Why 
should not the superiors contact the nurse as often as the nurse 
does those below her, since they too are responsible for the per- 
formance of subordinates (including the nurse)?’ This, too, is 
explainable in terms of the evaluation of one’s performance. As 
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one moves up in the hierarchy, the evaluation of one’s perform- 
ance is less likely to be affected by the performance of individual 
subordinates and tends more to be based on the quality of one’s 
own activities or on the performance of the whole system. For this 
reason the pressure to exert close and immediate supervision is 
less as one moves up in the hierarchy; therefore the superior-nurse 
interaction is less frequent than the nurse-subordinate interaction. 
Also related is the fact that nurses are professionals in their own 
right, and therefore presumably require less direction than their 
subordinates who are nonprofessionals. 

These ideas account for the differential contact indicated in the 
data. If they are extended to their logical conclusion, however, 
the consequences are not consistent with what is known about 
the organizations being studied. We propose now to discuss these 
possible consequences and attempt to suggest factors which pre- 
vent them from being carried to their logical extremes in the real 
world. If the argument is convincing, then these ideas may be 
retained as potential explanations of the obtained data; if not, 
although they account for the data well enough, they must be 
rejected as unreasonable. 

The amount of contact between R's and their superiors is, of 
course, an estimate of the amount of contact that their superiors 
have with their subordinates. If this estimate is accepted, it follows 
that those above the nurses have less contact downward than does 
the nurse herself. And if her superiors follow the same indicated 
pattern by interacting still less frequently upward, it is likely that 
as one examines levels higher in the organization, one would find 
that persons tend more and more toward becoming isolates. This 
may be partially true since, as one goes higher in organizations, 
one probably finds: (a) that an increasing amount of business is 
transacted through interoffice memos, thus requiring less face-to- 
face contact with others; (b) that the role activities become pro- 
gressively more autonomous, thus requiring less interaction with 
anyone in the organization, although the increasing frequency of 
meetings and committees mitigate this factor; and (c) that a higher 
proportion of time is spent with people outside the organization. 

In spite of these factors people do not ordinarily become com- 
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plete isolates, regardless of their level in the hierarchy. But since 
this is the logical extreme of our explanation, we must suggest 
why this extreme is not reached or else forego the explanation. 
Our belief is that at some points within the organization there 
develop factors which vitiate the tendency toward decreasing 
interaction. Specifically, at various points within an organization, 
a geographic separation is made between adjacent levels of the 
hierarchy. In this way individuals are removed from the presence 
of their subordinates and placed instead in closer proximity with 
their superiors. Here we might find that those at the lowest rung 
of the segment of the hierarchy that has split off from the lower 
levels have more frequent contact with their superiors than sub- 
ordinates, although those above the lowest rung might still exhibit 
the usual pattern of more downward than upward contacts. This 
pattern would continue until another cluster of the hierarchy is 
again set apart, when once again the lowest position within this 
new subhierarchy reveals a higher proportion of contact upward, 
while the superiors revert to form. 

In other words, we suggest that organizations, by the way they 
assign responsibility and evaluate performance, determine that 
interaction will be disproportionately more frequent downward 
than upward. Moreover, this trend continues with progressively 
lessened contact as one goes higher in the organization (since one 
level’s contact with superiors is an estimate of the latter’s contact 
with subordinates) until at some level a physical separation is 
made. At this point the lowest person in the subhierarchy will 
have a higher proportion of contact upward than would have been 
predicted. Thus, although those above the lowest level will revert 
to form, i.e., have less upward than downward interaction, the 
entire level of interaction is increased. From this new base line, 
interaction tends to drop off until a new division occurs within the 
hierarchy. Although the manifest function of such division may 
easily be found within the work flow and the broader responsi- 
bilities of role occupants higher in the structure, the latent func- 
tion of such divisions may be to produce local reversals and higher 
subsequent base lines for the tendency toward decreasing inter- 
action. Without such reversals those at the top would be without 
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adequate communication, a situation which an organization could 
not long endure. 

Of the three explanations presented above, the first was imme- 
diately rejected because it could not account for the data obtained 
in this study, although it has been used as an explanation else- 
where.’® Each of the remaining two will adequately account for 
our results. The robot model is by far the more parsimonious, but 
the other does not involve an assumption required by the robot, 
an assumption which is not consistent with our knowledge of 
organizational behavior. Here the discussion must rest until clari- 
fied by further study. 


Hierarchy and Importance of Interaction 

Consistent with earlier procedures, the R’s checked the impor- 
tance of the usual interaction with each person named at each 
hierarchical level. The answer categories available were: (1) 
utmost, (2) great, (3) some, (4) little, and (5) none. As was done 
in the previous section, the top two categories were combined so 
that they most closely approximated the median. The percentage 
of an R’s responses falling into these two categories was deter- 
mined separately for each hierarchical level. The results of the 
comparisons of the mean percentages are summarized in Table 6. 


Table 6. Comparison of hierarchical levels with respect to percentage of 
interactions checked as “‘of utmost” and “‘of great” importance. 


Average percentage of 


Hierarchical level “utmost” and “‘great”’ 
importance checked 


3.28* 
Peers vs.subordinates . . . .... . = 1.05 
Superiors vs. subordinates . t = 2.65t 

< 01. *P < 05. 


*Mishler and Tropp, op. cit. 
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As can be seen, interactions are perceived differently depending 
upon the position of the other person. The “?’’ tests indicate that 
interaction with superiors is perceived as being of more import- 
ance than those with subordinates. Although the mean value for 
peers lies between those for the other two levels, it is not signifi- 
cantly different, so that our discussion is limited to superiors and 
subordinates; relative to the other levels we cannot be confident 
of the importance of interactions with peers. 

These data are consistent with other research on communica- 
tion.!? Interaction with superiors is typically deemed more impor- 
tant because they control the rewards and punishments of those 
below them in the formal organization. And although in another 
report it is suggested that the nurses’ supervisors had very limited 
ability to control effective rewards,!* there are no data indicating 
that this is also true of the nurses’ other superiors. We also note 
that an earlier analysis found that the extent of self-initiation of 
interaction was inversely related to the hierarchical level of the 
other position. It may well be that interaction with superiors is 
about something which the latter desires or is concerned with; 
these interactions may in fact be of greater importance to the 
functioning of the unit as a whole than interactions with subordi- 
nates. Similarly, when the R’s do initiate contact with their supe- 
riors, they may have problems with which they cannot cope, con- 
cerning vital task or organizational matters that motivate them to 
initiate the interaction. 


Hierarchy and Satisfaction with the Interaction 

The R’s indicated how satisfying the usual interaction was with 
each of the people named. The categories available were: (1) very 
satisfactory, (2) satisfactory, (3) neither satisfactory nor unsatis- 
factory, (4) fairly unsatisfactory, and (5) very unsatisfactory. The 
data reveal that almost all responses fell within categories 1 and 2, 
suggesting that almost all interactions are satisfying or that the R’s 
are reluctant to state otherwise. Their entire response range may 
simply be shifted upward with respect to the dimension of satis- 


“Hurwitz et al., op. cit. 
*W. G. Bennis, N. Berkowitz, M. Affinito, and M. Malone, Authority, Power and 
the Ability to Influence, Human Relations, 2 (1958), 143-155. 
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faction. Whatever the reason for this response, it seems character- 
istic of this population and has been noted previously in infor- 
mation collected for other aspects of the study. To examine the 
data for differential degrees of satisfaction, the division between 
categories | and 2 was established so that it most closely approxi- 
mated the median used in earlier sections. The percentage of each 
R’s responses falling into ‘‘very satisfactory” was then determined 
with respect to each hierarchical level. Table 7 summarizes the 


Table 7. Comparison of the hierarchical levels with respect to the 
percentage of people named by R’s with whom the usual 


interactions were judged as ‘ 


‘very satisfactory.” 


Percentage with whom 
Hierarchical level interactions judged 
‘very satisfactory” 


Subordinates 23.85 
F 9.06* 
Superiors vs. peers t = 0.10 
Superiors vs. subordinates ¢ = 3.15* 
Peers vs. subordinates ¢ = 2.88* 


comparison of the mean percentages. It is clear that interactions 
with subordinates are less satisfying than interactions with either 
peers or superiors. We had expected that there would be a higher 
degree of satisfaction with interactions with superiors than peers, 
but this was not confirmed. There were two bases for these 
expectations. 

In the first place, since superiors are usually regarded as con- 
trolling the means to reward subordinates, contact with those 
above always implies the potentiality of gaining reward or, at the 
very least, avoiding punishments. This potentiality should be 
reflected in the satisfaction a subordinate feels in this relation- 
ship. However, as was noted earlier, the nurses’ supervisors 
(although not necessarily all their superiors) did not in fact have 
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such control over rewards. Hence, at least for these superiors there 
was no basis for the prediction. There is also some basis for think- 
ing that nurses in OPD’s are in simultaneous role conflict through- 
out the working day; they are both professionals with a generalized 
set of values and goals and employees of a local institution charged 
with furthering the attainment of its goals.’® On a short-term basis 
at least, these two roles are often incompatible. There is some 
reason for thinking that the nurses hold their nursing superiors 
responsible for their difficult position. For instance, it has been 
found that these same R’s felt least loyalty to ‘this hospital's 
nursing service’’ when compared to five other groups such as “this 
hospital,” “this OPD,” “your work group.”*° The lack of differ- 
ence between peers and superiors might be attributed to the fact 
that their superiors do not contro] the reward system and that in 
some way the higher levels of nursing service are felt to be respon- 
sible for the difficulties of the everyday work situation. 

An alternate reason for predicting a positive correlation 
between position in the hierarchy and satisfaction with interaction 
stems from the “substitute locomotion” hypothesis.*! Individuals 
seem to derive a vicarious elevation in status when they associate 
with high-level officials. Communication with higher-status indi- 
viduals also enhances opportunity for upwardly mobile aspirants. 
The reason for this negative finding on the substitute locomotion 
hypothesis may perhaps be explained by another characteristic of 
the particular research population. Argyris*? and Pearsall** have 
reported that nurses do not particularly aspire for higher status; 
in fact, there is some evidence that they actively resist promotional 
opportunities. Thus one of the primary determinants of upward 
mobility is removed. 

*K. D. Benne, and W. Bennis, Role Confusion and Conflict in Nursing: The Role 
of the Professional Nurse, American Journal of Nursing, 59 (1959), 196-198; K. D. 
Benne and W. Bennis, Role Confusion and Conflict in Nursing: What is Real 
Nursing? ibid., pp. 380-383. 

™Bennis, Berkowitz, Affinito, and Malone, Reference Groups and Loyalties in the 
Out-Patient Department, Administrative Science Quarterly, 4 (1958), 481-500. 

"Back et al., op. cit.; Kelley, op. cit. 

*C. Argyris, An Introduction to Field Theory and Interaction Theory (New 
Haven, 1952). 

*Marion Pearsall, “Nursing Supervisors: A Social Profile,” (unpublished manu- 
script; Massachusetts General Hospital, 1957). 
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Thus far we have accounted for the lack of difference between 
satisfaction with peers and superiors in terms of less satisfaction 
with superiors. Another alternative is to suggest that the satisfac- 
tion with peers has been inflated. One could, we believe, make a 
convincing case that many of the rewards which nurses received 
are controlled by their peers and, also, that it is their peers who 
give them much of their support and aid in the solution of prob- 
lems. For this reason R’s are probably more satisfied with peer 
interactions than one might otherwise expect. 

Taken as a whole, the relationships between various dimensions 
of interactions and the hierarchical position of the other person 
seem to highlight an inherent problem of organizational life. 
From the respondent’s point of view, interactions with superiors 
are perceived as most important and among the most satisfying. 
Yet these are the most infrequent and even more importantly the 
ones which the R’s can initiate least. Interactions with subordi- 
nates are among those most easily initiated and the most frequent, 
but they are the ones which are seen as least important and least 
satisfying. The relationships, then, are less satisfying to R's than 
they might be if the interaction patterns were changed. Yet, 
because of the inability to initiate interactions in a more satisfying 
direction, change becomes extremely improbable. The levels of 
initiation are produced by the same system which produced the 
rest of the pattern; thus if they had the “ability” to change it, 
there would be no need to do so. 

There is, of course, serious question as to whether a change is 
desirable, for these structures are relatively effective in terms of 
their major goals. To alter the system to produce increased satis- 
faction with interactions would probably produce unanticipated 
consequences with respect to the attainment of the major organi- 
zational goals. It is perhaps only as one is willing to make sacri- 
fices in this area that member satisfaction can be increased. 

And yet this very problem seems to shed light on the vital part 
played by peers in these organizations (and perhaps in others). 
The relationships between peers may well serve to maximize the 
satisfaction possible within formal organizations. For it has been 
shown that although the importance of these interactions may be 
somewhat less than those with superiors, they are more frequent 
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and equally satisfying to the R's. Perhaps, more important, these 
interactions are as satisfying as those with superiors and as easily 
initiated as those with subordinates. It is thus possible for the nurse 
to control the flow of satisfactions, and when interactions with 


peers are desired they can be brought about. 


SUMMARY 


This paper attempts to illuminate and clarify some hypotheses 
about organizational communication by focusing on an analysis 
of descriptive data concerning interactions within and across hier- 
archical levels in a hospital. Special attention has been paid to 
reformulating certain hypotheses into testable propositions. In 
addition, wherever possible, contradictory hypotheses were reform- 
ulated and reconciled. The data reported here and the subse- 
quent hypothetical explication refer to a unique organizational 
setting, the hospital OPD, and generalizations from these hypothe- 
ses must be made with extreme caution until comparable empir- 
ical investigation is made in a variety of organizational settings. 
It must also be re-emphasized that the data must be regarded as 
tentative since they are based upon perceptions of persons within 
the organizational structure rather than upon the systematic obser- 
vations of a more objective outsider. In addition, they are the 
perceptions of a single level of the hierarchy—those of the OPD 
nurse. The extent to which these perceptions are distorted limits 
the usefulness of this study in reflecting the realities of organi- 


zational interaction. 
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Norman Kaplan 


Research Administration 
and the Administrator: 


U.S.S.R. and 


Observation of the role of the research administrator in scientific 
research organizations doing similar work in the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. presents us with certain essential differences. The Soviet admin- 
istrator’s function is restricted to “pure execution of policy”; he is paid 
less and accorded less prestige than the scientists and is expected to 
have training and background in bookkeeping and not science. At the 
same time, the Soviet scientific director asserts that he spends the 
greater part of his time on his own research. The role of the larger 
society and differences in approach to large-scale organization are 
suggested as factors in this difference. A comparison is made of the 
structure of financial support in the two countries, the controls over 
scientific organizations, the part played by scientists and laymen in 
supervisory authorities in government, the traditional prestige and 
autonomy of scientists in the U.S.S.R., and the rise in prestige of the 
administrator atterding the rise of big business enterprises in the 
U.S.A. 

Norman Kaplan of Cornell University will join the University of 
Pennsylvania as associate professor of sociology on July 1. 


IN a recent paper I described the newly emerging role of the 
research administrator in the U.S. and tried to analyze a number of 
conflicting definitions and problems that stem primarily from the 
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organizational structure in which the role is embedded.! During 
the summer of 1959, an attempt was made to compare these find- 
ings on the American research administrator with the situation 
of the Soviet research administrator. Some preliminary results 
of this comparative study are reported in this paper.* 

After a brief description of the study in the U.S.S.R., I will 
outline a typical large-scale Soviet medical research organization. 
The administrator is located in this structure and his role is then 
described and compared with that of his counterpart in American 
research organizations. Although there are many similarities 
between these two roles in the two societies, some basic differences 
emerge, which are of potential significance for both the concrete 
study of research organization and for organizational theory gen- 
erally. In a later section of the paper, some of the factors that may 
account for this basic difference are explored. Finally, some impli- 
cations of this analysis are discussed. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 

One of the most important objectives of the study in the U.S. 
S.R. was to obtain data on the organizational structures and prac- 
tices in research institutes that would permit comparisons with 
results previously found in the U.S. The study was therefore 
restricted to research institutes in the medical field, and especially 
those concentrating on cancer research, so as to examine roughly 
similar types of organizations engaged in roughly similar activ- 
ities in both the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. 

In all, I interviewed the director or deputy director, as well as 
a number of department heads and other scientists, in thirteen 
medical institutes located in Moscow, Leningrad, and elsewhere 

‘Norman Kaplan, The Role of the Research Administrator, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 4 (1959), 20-42. 

*Revision and extension of a paper read at the 127th annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, December, 1960. Some of the 
ideas were initially developed in a lecture on “Comparative Research Organization,” 
delivered at the Fifth Institute on Research and Development Administration, 
American University, Washington, D. C., April, 1960. This investigation is part of a 
larger series of studies on the organization of scientific research. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made for the support of these studies by a Public Health Service 
research grant (RG 5289), from the National Institutes of Health, Division of 
Research Grants, U.S. Public Health Service. 
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in the U.S.S.R.* Interviews were frequently conducted in a mix- 
ture of English, French, and German, as well as Russian. Some- 
times we relied on interpreters almost entirely, and in general, 
either lay or scientific interpreters were almost always available. 
A qualitative interview guide was used, and on the whole the co- 
operation in answering questions very specifically was exemplary. 
Most of the interviews lasted a minimum of two hours, and many 
were much longer. In a few instances it was possible to conduct 
several interviews with the same person on successive days. 

Most of the organizations visited were under the jurisdiction 
of the Academy of Medical Sciences, and the majority of these were 
concerned primarily with cancer research. The smallest institute 
had over two hundred people while the largest had over a thou- 
sand research workers including auxiliary staff. In size, scope, and 
nature of specific research activities, these institutes were not 
unlike many to be found in many parts of the U:S. 


STRUCTURE OF A RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


As one might expect where most of the institutes studied are 
under the jurisdiction of a single organization, namely the Acad- 


‘Most of the Soviet institutes visited were selected prior to my arrival in the 
U.S.S.R. on the basis of available knowledge here concerning their focus on medi- 
cal research generally, and on cancer problems in particular. I am_ particularly 
grateful for the advice and suggestions offered by the late Dr. C. P. Rhoads, director 
of the Sloan-Kettering Institute, and Dr. John R. Heller, then director of the 
National Cancer Institute, and now president of the Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center. The selection of institutes, as well as initial contact with their 
directors prior to my arrival in the U.S.S.R., was greatly facilitated by the avail- 
ability of an excellent document compiled by David P. Gelfand, A Directory of 
Medical and Biological Research Institutes of the U.S.S.R. (U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice Publication No. 587; Washington, 1958). Finally, Mrs. Galina V. Zarechnak, of 
the National Library of Medicine, very kindly made available a prepublication draft 
of her study of the history and organization of the Soviet Academy of Medical 
Sciences, which provided valuable background information helpful in the selection 
procedure as well as in the subsequent interviews with Soviet medical scientists. 

‘I am pleased to record my gratitude to the institute directors, vice-directors, and 
other Soviet scientists who helped me to explore some of these problems of research 
organization. I am especially grateful to Professor S. A. Sarkisov, a member of the 
Presidium of the Academy of Medical Sciences, and Professor N. N. Blokhin, the 
director of the Institute of Experimental Pathology and Therapy of Cancer in 
Moscow (Dr. Blokhin has since become the President of the Academy of Medical 
Sciences), for their help in facilitating my visits and interviews, and in general, for 
enhancing my welcome at the various medical institutes in the U.SS.R. 
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emy of Medical Sciences, the basic structure tends to be the same 
in most of the institutes.5 Differences were, of course, encountered 
but these appear to be related primarily to differences in size and 
especially to differences in emphasis with respect to clinical oper- 
ations. In this section the basic outline of the structure encoun- 
tered in most research institutes is described in general terms. 
No claim is made that this structure is typical of all medical 
research institutes in the U.S.S.R., let alone all scientific research 
institutes. My interviews lead me to believe, however, that the 
deviations and differences which may exist in other research insti- 
tutes are not basic ones. This will necessarily be an exploratory 
account, since the primary purpose here is to locate the role of 
research administration and the administrator. 

The director is the chief executive of the research institute and 
has over-all responsibility for the conduct of the research program 
and the maintenance of the research institute and its staff. He is 
appointed by the Presidium of the Academy of Medical Sciences 
for a three-year term which is renewable indefinitely. Directly 
below him in the organizational hierarchy is the deputy director 
or vice-director and typically the title contains the phrase ‘for 
research.” He assists the director, acts for the institute in his 
absence, and has primary responsibility for the conduct and co-or- 
dination of the scientific program of the institute. Below the vice- 
director are the departments into which the institute is divided 
with the department heads or chiefs reporting directly to the 
vice-director. The number of departments as well as their compo- 
sition depends upon the size of the institute and the scope of its 
program. Below the department heads, one is likely to find a num- 
ber of laboratories with the laboratory chiefs reporting directly 
to the department heads. 

The basic outline of this type of structure is very familiar and 
certainly resembles that of most larger medical research institutes 
in the U.S. and many European countries. Parenthetically, it 


*For a general, and somewhat critical, review of the history and organization 
of the Academy of Medical Sciences based primarily on Soviet documentary sources, 
see: Galina V. Zarechnak, Academy of Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R.; History and 
Organization, 1944-1949 (Public Health Monograph No. 63; Washington, 1960). See 
especially her charts and descriptions of Soviet research institutes, pp. 12 ff. 
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might be noted that I saw only one organization chart at all the 
institutes visited, although most of the directors with whom I 
talked were quite willing to help me draw one up. 

Two other elements are always present in the organizational 
structure and should be described in some detail. The first is the 
Scientific Council (Soviet) which is nominally responsible for the 
over-all research plan of the institute, evaluating progress of the in- 
stitute and of individuals, and in general dealing with any or- 
ganizational or scientific problems that may arise. The director 
of the institute is the chairman of the Council which is made up 
of all or most of the department heads. The Party is represented 
formally on this Council by the secretary of the local Trade Union 
of Scientific Workers who is normally one of the regular scientists 
on the staff. Senior scientists who may not be department heads 
may also be on the Council. In addition, at least two eminent 
scientists, usually in related fields, but always from other institutes, 
are also members of this Council. The total number of members 
varies, of course, according to the size of the institute, and most 
of the ones about which information is available vary from about 
twelve to about thirty-five members. The frequency of meetings 
varies from institute to institute, but in general there are regu- 
larly scheduled meetings once or twice a month although they may 
occur as often as once a week. 

The Council appears to combine in a single group the func- 
tions normally incorporated in two separate groups in most sci- 
entific research institutes in the U.S. One function is that of exec- 
utive committee for the institute as a whole, which in the U.S. 
would be composed typically of department heads, the vice-direc- 
tor for research, and the director as chairman, as in the U.S.S.R. 
The second function is typically carried out by a separate group 
in many institutes in the U.S. and is called a scientific council 
made up of scientists who are not regular members of the organ- 
ization, but who are invited once or twice a year (or perhaps more 
frequently) to evaluate the scientific work of the institute. This 
scientific council in most U.S. institutes has no operating func- 
tions. It is difficult to know whether the scientific council in the 
U.S.S.R. institute would appear above the director’s box on an 
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organization chart, or whether it would more appropriately be on 
the same level as that of the director, with a dotted line denoting 
a primarily advisory function. 

Finally, we turn to the position of the research administrator. 
Every institute visited has such a person and the title is usually a 
variant of ‘‘vice-director for administration’”’ or simply “director 
of administration.”” As in most U.S. organizations, he has primary 
responsibility for finances, supplies, apparatus, equipment, furni- 
ture, repairs, maintenance, and other such service activities. The 
size of his staff tends to vary with the size of the institute as a whole 
and in some of the larger institutes the administrator may have a 
staff of over thirty persons working in a number of separate depart- 
ments. The administrator's position in the organizational hier- 
archy is also difficult to locate precisely. He reports to the director 
of the institute but he has very little if anything to do with any 
other scientists. Although he reports directly to the chief executive, 
he is not a part of the executive committee nor is he typically con- 
sidered a member of the executive hierarchy. Interestingly enough, 
I did not meet him personally at most of the institutes visited, 
with one or two exceptions, when the director wanted a precise 
figure or fact I had asked about and he consulted the adminis- 
trator. With this background, it is now possible to examine the 
role of the research administrator in more detail. 


ROLE OF THE RESEARCH ADMINISTRATOR 


As already noted, the administrator reports directly to the direc- 
tor of the research institute and may have a fairly large staff. 
Furthermore, he is responsible for more or less the same kinds of 
activities as is his counterpart in the U.S. Some differences begin 
to appear as we note that the Soviet administrator is typically 
trained in what would be the American equivalent of business 
accounting and business procedures. It is not considered essential, 
or even desirable (as it is frequently considered here in the U.S.), 
that he have a scientific background or that he come from the 
ranks of the scientists. This difference becomes somewhat accentu- 
ated when we note his absence in greeting a foreign visitor, where 
the analogous situation in an American institution would find the 
administrator one of the more important men present at such a 
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meeting. This is particularly to be expected when that visitor is 
more interested in problems of organization than in the substan- 
tive content of the work of the institute. 

It is at first surprising to hear him referred to as the “book- 
keeper” and his job described essentially as a bookkeeping one 
with few if any policy-making responsibilities. This term as used 
there implies more than simply the keeping of the financial books, 
referring also to “keeping the books” on maintenance, equipment, 
and so on. In many respects, we find that he occupies a position 
sometimes designated in American organizations as that of chief 
clerk. He has administrative responsibility for the clerks who work 
under him but has no other decision-making functions. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that typically he is paid 
considerably less than most of the research scientists—normally 
only somewhat above the research technician with no advanced 
training. While laboratory technicians may earn approximately 
twelve to fiften hundred rubles per month and the director of a 
research institute may have a base salary of at least five to six thou- 
sand rubles a month, the chief administrator earns approximately 
twelve hundred to two thousand rubles per month.* The range 
for the administrator indicates primarily the differences in size of 
organization and length of experience. A researcher starting out 
with the first advanced degree probably earns about eighteen 
hundred to two thousand rubles a month. In short, there can be 
little doubt that the chief administrator, who is referred to as the 
bookkeeper and whose duties correspond to those of a chief clerk, 
is in fact paid as one would expect a bookkeeper or chief clerk 
to be paid compared with the more technically trained research 
scientists in the research hierarchy. 

For the research administrator there is little or no conflict con- 
cerning authority and control over science and scientists. These 
are exercised by the scientists themselves and not by a lay admin- 
istrator. The Soviet administrator, when compared to his Ameri- 

*These are 1959 rubles. It is difficult to translate these earnings into terms which 
permit suitable comparisons with the U.S. Furthermore, it is unnecessary to do so 
for our purposes here since the object is to show that the administrator's salary 
tends to be much closer to that of technician or beginning scientist, and not, as in 


the US., closer to that of the senior scientists, associate directors, or even depart- 
ment heads. 
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can counterpart, occupies quite a subordinate position in the 
research organization, despite the fact that the two have essentially 
the same titles and many of the same functions in a research 
organization. 

The American research administrator is paid a good deal more 
than most American scientists in the same research organization 
and frequently is paid nearly as much as many senior scientists. In 
the organizational hierarchy, he is always at or near the top of 
the organizational structure. Although his duties may correspond 
very closely to those described for the Soviet administrator on a 
formal basis, the American administrator has many decision-mak- 
ing functions, overtly or covertly.* Many of these, incidentally, 
seem to stem from the unwillingness of the research director to 
make the decisions himself. The American research director often 
feels that he has little time for purely administrative decisions, and 
furthermore, the administrator is often thought to be better 
equipped to make them. In the U.S. it is often considered desir- 
able for an administrator to have a scientific background, and not 
infrequently chief administrators in research organizations are 
recruited from the ranks of scientists. The American administrator 
is definitely a public figure and in fact serves to save the research 
director's time in public relations. He frequently exercises author- 
ity over scientists with regard to the kind of equipment they can 
get, space allotment, and adherence to budgets, although much of 
his authority is exercised indirectly, frequently with the budget or 
some such impersonal instrument as the indirect mechanism 
employed.® 

Finally, when the American administrator is not a scientist, it 
is not very likely that he can move up much higher in the sci- 
entific research institute. This is, of course, similar to the Soviet 
situation. But frequently the American administrator, even with- 
out scientific training, who moves out of the scientific realm 
whether in the same organization (e.g. an industrial firm or the 
government) or whether from an organization in one institutional 

*The observations on the role and status of the American research administrator 


are drawn largely from an earlier paper. Cf. Norman Kaplan, op. cit. 
*Kaplan, ibid., p. 33. 
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sphere to another, can move up very high in the organizational 
hierarchy by virtue of his expertise as an administrator. 

In sum, the American research administrator is better paid, 
compared with his Soviet counterpart and with scientists in the 
research organization. He enjoys much higher prestige in America 
and, of course, he is the source of many more conflicts and prob- 
lems in a research organization.® 

This brief description indicates some vital differences in the role 
of the research administrator in the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Since 
we are dealing with essentially similar types of organizational 
structures and with organizations concerned with roughly similar 
problems, handled in approximately the same way, and whose 
over-all size is roughly comparable, we are faced with the ques- 
tion: Why is the role of the Soviet administrator so very different? 
We are amazed that the Soviet administrator occupies such a sub- 
ordinate position in the research organization compared with the 
American administrator. Of course, we could with equal validity 
ask the question: Why does the American administrator occupy 
such a superordinate position in the research organization rela- 
tive to his Soviet counterpart? Asking the question both ways 
raises interesting subsidiary problems, some of which are consid- 
ered in the remaining sections of this paper. 


POSSIBLE EXPLANATORY FACTORS 


As an American commenting on the Soviet scene, it seems to 
make sense to try to amplify the question in terms of Soviet 
experiences first. The first obvious question is what happens to 
all the administrative tasks? Obviously, the American adminis- 
trator and his staff have much to keep them busy; in fact, they 
always seem overburdened with a variety of administrative prob- 
lems. Who takes care of these problems in the Soviet research 
institute? 

This seemingly simple and obvious question turns out, of 
course, to be fairly complex upon closer examination. For one 

*Ibid.; for other evidence see E. Orowan, Our Universities and Scientific Creativ 
ity, Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 15 (1959), 237-238; L. Kowarski, Psychology and 


Structure of Large Scale Physical Research, ibid., 5 (1949); A. M. Brues, The New 
Emotionalism in Research, ibid., 11 (1955). 
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thing, we must ask whether there is the same ‘“‘amount” of admin- 
istrative work and detail in the Soviet and American research 
institutes. We must also inquire whether the Soviet administrator 
has approximately the same kinds of duties but simply a lower 
status, or whether he has lower-status duties and a lower status as 
a consequence. 

We are almost forced to start with the notion that the Soviet 
scientists, as compared with their American counterparts, tend to 
view the content and the boundaries of research administration 
differently. The Soviet view of the research administrator essen- 
tially restricts him to a bookkeeping function and in terms of 
administrative theory, might be labeled the pure execution of 
policy.1° The American view of the chief administrator is often 
much broader. The hypothetical distinction between the execu- 
tion of policy and the formulation of policy often does not work 
out in practice. Furthermore, the American scientist’s tendency 
to delegate any problem that he considers essentially nonscientific 
results in a concept of the chief administrator's role as essentially 
residual—it becomes in effect all things and all functions which 
the director or the other top scientists are unwilling, unable, or 
reluctant to do themselves. In return for the alleged freedom 
resulting from a broadly conceived view of administration, the 

See, for example, the discussion by Herbert Simon, where he questions the 
distinction (attributed to Frank J. Goodnow) between policy and administrative 
processes, “Recent Advances in Organization Theory,” in Research Frontiers in 
Politics and Government, (Washington, 1955), esp. pp. 24-26. This kind of distinc- 
tion has been emphasized by many political scientists commenting on the alleged 
stability and resilience of the civil service apparatus in Great Britain, France, and 
other nations in the face of marked changes in the political leadership of the state. 
This thesis is explicitly challenged in a brilliant analysis of the Nazi Germany case 
by Frederic S. Burin, “Bureaucracy and National Socialism: A Reconsideration of 
Weberian Theory,” in Robert K. Merton et al., eds., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glen- 
coe, 1952), pp. 33-47. 

To our knowledge, the distinction between the formulation and the (mere) 
execution of policy has been confined almost exclusively to the political sphere. 
It has not been studied adequately in other kinds of large nongovernmental organ- 
izations. Is there, for example, a “neutral” apparatus in large corporations which 
remains essentially intact in the face of sharp changes in the leadership and control 
of the company? Our analysis here points to the possibility that the Soviets effec- 
tively avoid the problems which may arise if the distinction is recognized insofar as 
the scientists keep administrative policy-making functions for themselves rather than 
delegating these and by downgrading the administrator to the level of a chief clerk. 
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American scientist-director must also give up some of the areas of 
decision making which at the same time he continues to feel are 
still his prerogative; hence the almost continual underlying con- 
flict between the administrator and the scientists in many Ameri- 
can research organizations. 

In the U.S.S.R., and for that matter in most of the rest of 
Europe, the scientist and the director of scientific research organi- 
zations appear to be much less reluctant than their American 
counterparts to assume administrative duties which have a bearing 
on the conduct of the research."! They cheerfully delegate keeping 
the books and other financial personnel records, and similar book- 
keeping-type operations to a chief clerk, who is called a research 
administrator. But most other so-called nonresearch duties the 
Soviet scientist, as well as the European scientist generally, seems 
more willing to do himself. In general, it may be said that sci- 
entists at all levels, from the laboratory head to the director, are 
more willing to involve themselves in the nonclerical aspects of 
administration—and especially anything which is viewed as con- 
nected with the effective conduct of the research itself. 

It is not simply as a matter of prestige that the American sci- 


entist-director argues in favor of sloughing off administrative 
duties. Far more important in the eyes of most scientists is the 
opportunity to concentrate on the conduct of research without 
being diverted by what seem extraneous organizational and 


“Published evidence for this statement is admittedly scanty. However, it was 
strongly supported by my own observations and interview data. In some German 
laboratories, for example, the Director explicitly provides “on the job training” in 
administrative duties for his young postdoctoral research assistants. Usually, the 
young man is given responsibility for “helping” with purchasing activities for a 
six-month period, and then may be shifted to equipment maintenance for a similar 
period, and so on. This is viewed, in part, as a continuation of the traditional 
apprenticeship pattern to ensure that the young man will have gained the experience 
necessary to qualify him for a more senior post ultimately. Another consequence, 
of course, is that the director’s own total administrative load is lightened consid- 
erably by being shared with subordinates. But, significantly, the director delegates 
some administrative responsibility to other scientists, and not to professional full- 
time administrators. To some extent, I suspect that this pattern is less a deliber- 
ately considered policy and more an extension of the traditional patterns of the 
small research institutes to the much larger organization which is becoming more 
prevalent today. The absence of this kind of strong tradition in the US. is perhaps 
partly responsibie for the greater reliance on professional administrators here. 
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administrative responsibilities. If it is true then, as we have 
asserted, that the Soviet scientist is far more willing to engage in 
administrative tasks than his American counterpart, does he in 
fact spend less time on research, since presumably he has to spend 
more time on administration? 

The answer is paradoxical indeed. Most directors of American 
research institutes seem to have little, if any, time for their own 
research. The Soviet director, on the other hand, asserts that he 
spends most of his day on the conduct of his research and that this 
is in fact his first duty. When asked for an estimate of how much 
time a director in the Soviet medical institute had to spend on 
administrative duties, he typically answered that it was an aver- 
age of about an hour a day. This increased, of course, at certain 
times of the year when new budgets had to be in, but generally 
the time reported spent at the institute not devoted to research 
was extremely low. We then have the apparent paradox of the 
Soviet director more willing and more likely to engage in admin- 
istrative duties than his American counterpart and yet being able 
to spend considerably more time on his own research than his 
American counterpart. 

Dismissing some of the more tenuous kinds of answers, we can 
only suggest one rather startling possibility. There is simply less 
administration. This is exceptional on two counts. We could 
expect that, given the same type of activity and the same size in 
comparable organizations, the administrative duties (not counting 
the purely routine ones, which are handled by clerks in both situ- 
ations) would be roughly the same in order to meet the require- 
ments of maintaining the organization. It might even be expected 
by some that, given comparable organizations, the level of admin- 
istrative duties in the Soviet organization would be considerably 
higher because of the nature of Soviet society with its greater 
emphasis on centralization and its general bureaucratic tenden- 
cies.'? But I must conclude tentatively that there is probably less 

“The stereotype of excessive red tape and bureaucracy in the U.S.S.R. is widely 
supported in the literature and is generally shared by most foreigners visiting the 
Soviet Union. How much of this stereotype can be attributed to the facts of the 
case, and how much to preconceived ideas coupled with inadequate comparative 


analyses is difficult to determine. To our knowledge there have been no studies of 
bureaucratic tendencies and administrative proliferation in the research institutes 
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administrative detail and bureaucratic red tape in the Soviet 
medical institute. 


WHY DOES THIS DIFFERENCE EXIST? 


It might be concluded that less administration and red tape 
would be possible in the U.S.S.R. because of the relative simplicity 
of the financial support structure. One of the obvious reasons for 
a complicated and large administrative staff in many U.S. medical 
institutes is the complexity of the financial structure and the 
necessity to keep track of the dozens and sometimes hundreds of 
different grants from different agencies with differing termination 
dates, differing rules concerning permissible practices, differing 
requirements for progress reports, renewal procedures, and so on. 
In the Soviet medical institutes, which are under the jurisdiction 
of the Academy of Medical Sciences, the budget stems from that 
single source. 

Is it very likely that this difference in the financial support struc- 
ture accounts for differing administrative loads in similar medical 
institutes in the two societies? The answer, perhaps strangely, is 
that this explanation is not very likely because when we examine 


of the U.S.S.R. However, medical scientists have commented on the “medical 
bureaucracy” in the Soviet clinical practices and in the hospitals. Cf. the comments 
in the U.S. Public Health Service, The Report of the United States Public Health 
Mission to the Union of Soviet Socialistic Soviet Republics, (Public Health Service 
Publication No. 649; Washington, 1959), especially p. 25. 

Much has been written on the bureaucratic facets of Soviet industrial organi- 
zation, but even here, this notion has been sharply criticized. See, for example, 
David Granick, Management of the Industrial Firm in the U.S.S.R. (New York, 
1954), especially the concluding chapter in which Granick makes an explicit attempt 
to compare the extent of bureaucratization in Soviet and non-Soviet industrial 
organization. He notes, for example, “It appears an open question whether Soviet 
industry is not...less bureaucratic than are most giant firms in capitalist society” 
(p. 262). Granick attributes the fact that many Western observers see so much 
bureaucracy in the U.S.S.R. to their treatment of planned and centralized control 
over the economy as being synonymous with “bureaucracy.” It should also be noted 
that there has been increasing concern with the growing bureaucratization of private 
business organizations in the U.S. A study by Seymour Melman of this problem over 
a fifty-year period in the U.S. cites an increase of 87 per cent among productive 
workers compared with a 244 per cent in administrative personnel in American 
manufacturing industries in the period 1900-1940 (“The Rise of Administrative 
Overhead in the Manufacturing Industries of the United States 1899-1947,” Oxford 
Economic Papers, 3, N.S. [Feb. 1951], 62). 
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organizations in the U.S. essentially similar to the Soviet ones with 
respect to financing, we do not find this to be the case. One of the 
best examples of such a comparison would be one of the National 
Institutes of Health, which also has a single source for its budget, 
namely, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
ultimately Congress. Despite this single source, or perhaps because 
of the characteristic federal accounting and auditing regulations, 
the reporting procedures and the administrative load generally are 
probably not very different from that found in most other U.S. 
medical organizations of similar size and scope. In fact, it may be 
suspected that the administrative load is at least as heavy, if not 
heavier, in such an organization.” It is probably the case then that 
the particular kind of financial structure is not of central signifi- 
cance in this context, although as pointed out in the previous 
paper, it may influence an already existing level of adminis- 
tration." 

If it is probably not the relative simplicity of the financial struc- 
ture, what other possible factors might account for the hypothe- 
sized lower level of administrative activity in the Soviet medical 
research institute? Perhaps the Soviet government is willing to 
require fewer formal controls which in turn reduces the amount 
of administrative activity simply because then tend to trust their 


*It must be emphasized that this comparative evaluation is purely impression. 
istic. It is based largely on available documentary sources and talks with scientists 
and administrators at the National Institutes of Health. It would certainly be 
desirable and worth while to check this further in a more precise quantitative 
fashion. 

It should also be emphasized that our impressionistic comparison is between the 
seven institutes of the National Institute of Health and their intramural research 
organization with somewhat similar types of institutes in the U.S.S.R. under the 
central administration of the Academy of Medical Sciences. This comparison is not 
intended as a reflection of the effectiveness or policies of the National Institute of 
Health administration structure or its administrators. In fact, its administration, as 
a whole and at the institute level, seems to be highly regarded by the National 
Institute of Health as well as by other scientists and research officials who have 
any familiarity with it. In my own experience, these institutes, when compared 
with others of the same size and scope in the United States, are consistently highly 
rated in this regard. The comparison with institutes of the Academy of Medical 
Science, however, highlights the importance of the external environment and the 
demands stemming from it, which may affect administrative requirements within 
the organization. 

“Kaplan, op. cit., p. 32. 
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scientists more than we do. This is an intriguing hypothesis 
because it is probably true that the average American feels that 
the Soviet government trusts none of its citizens at all, while the 
American government, industrial firm, or scientific research insti- 
tute under private auspices would seem more likely to trust their 
scientists. Unfortunately, it was not possible to obtain any data 
which would either confirm or deny this hypothesis. If, however, 
there is less administration in otherwise comparable organizations, 
then a factor such as this may play an important role. 

There is relatively little disagreement that the scientist is 
accorded considerably more prestige and is relatively better paid 
and rewarded in the material sense in the U.S.S.R. than he is in 
the U.S. Conversely, the administrator, at least in the medical 
research institute, enjoys far less prestige and material reward 
than the administrator in the U.S. To the extent that the prestige 
accorded, as well as the material rewards, reflect an evaluation of 
the relative importance of the activities carried on by scientists 
and administrators, we have perhaps an additional small bit of 
evidence in support of the hypothesis that the Soviet scientist is 
trusted somewhat more. 

Another factor of potentially great significance is the nature of 
higher authority over the organization. The director of the medi- 
cal institute is responsible to the Academy of Medical Sciences 
and specifically to the scientists who make up the Presidium of 
the Academy. He is thus responsible directly to other scientists 
and not to government administrators or “‘politicians.’”” His Amer- 
ican counterpart is typically responsible to a board composed of 
laymen who are not often very familiar with the nature of science. 
Being unfamiliar, they are much more likely to require reports, 
statistics, and data, which they can understand and which in turn 
require the services of, and enhance the importance of, the 
administrator. 

Returning to an earlier injunction that the question must neces- 
sarily be asked both ways, namely, why does the Soviet institute 
seem to have “less” administration and why does the American 
institute have “more” administration, we are led to inquire into 
some of the consequences of administrative decisions and pro- 
grams. Administration, in the American sense of the term as 
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defined here, is necessary in order to accomplish a minimum of 
co-ordination, communication, and control in an organization. 
But presumably these should be the same in the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S. given similarity in organization and its activity. Part of the 
problem, however, is co-ordination, control, communication for 
whom and for what purposes? At its simplest, these are necessary 
for the director; he must be able to exercise control functions 
and may need help for this. But it becomes more complicated 
when the director is in turn responsible to other authorities and 
must provide certain information to them, primarily for purposes 
of control. As already noted, the complex multiplicity of research 
budgets in many American institutes may require the exercise of 
control to meet the differing criteria of a large number of organi- 
zations, all of which have provided funds for part of the larger 
program. 

The American research director’s having to account for the 
activities and expenditures of his research organization to a board 
of trustees or directors—to laymen in general (at least with respect 
to the intricacies of scientific research)—tends to force the director 
to provide certain types of nontechnical reports and information. 
Since these board members may have little technical knowledge 
of the substance of the research, and since they tend to have a great 
deal of knowledge concerning the operation of large organizations, 
both they and the director of organizations responsible to them 
feel that certain types of reports are most desirable to indicate 
proper control and reasonable progress although they may have 
little intrinsic value for the conduct of the research. All of these 
inevitably increase the administrative load and, in fact, make it 
very difficult for the director to spend much time on co-ordinating 
the research itself, let alone doing any of his own. 

The additional problem of raising funds, not at all unimportant 
in most American research institutes, also consumes a good deal of 
the time and energy of a director and administrators to whom 
such functions can be, and frequently are, delegated. In the 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, whatever the problems concerning 
the amounts and scope of the financial support, it is a single body 
of scientists to whom the director must go for his financial support 
for the following year. The men of the Academy of Medical Sci- 
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ences are presumed to have a fairly intimate knowledge of the 
scientific character of the work and are less likely to require 
reports which we might consider normal for boards of trustees 
here. 

Finally, two other far more speculative factors which may affect 
research administration in the two countries should be mentioned. 
The first has to do with the contemporary origins of the large-scale 
research institute in the two societies. In the U.S.S.R., it is appar- 
ently the case that the university institute, following the old 
European tradition, was expanded into a large-scale organization 
under the Academy. In the process, the high prestige and the 
relative autonomy of the scientist (with some notable exceptions 
of political incursions) was maintained. In the U.S., on the other 
hand, there was little tradition for the relatively autonomous 
institute, whether attached to the university or not, and the sci- 
entist in general enjoyed relatively little prestige or autonomy. By 
the time research in the U.S. was expanded in the university and 
outside, and the complexity of the research organization grew 
with this expansion, the organizational model which many felt 
worth imitating was the successful big business enterprise. More- 
over, the business organization model was borrowed at a time when 
the organizational specialist—the administrator—was becoming 
increasingly important.’® 

The other major factor has to do with the diversity of not only 
our financial support structure but also the occupational struc- 
ture for scientists in the U.S. Titles vary from institution to insti- 
tution, salary scales vary from one institutional sphere to another 
(industry versus government etc.), and in general there is diversity 
with respect to most aspects of the employment, supervision, and 
evaluation of the scientist. This necessitates the collection of a 
good deal of information to provide some basis for the evaluation 
of scientists and institutes. 

In the U.S.S.R., on the other hand, there is a single system, with 
many subdivisions to be sure, defining salary scales in different 
types of institutes, employment grades related primarily to edu- 
cational attainment, and other more or less fixed criteria. Thus 


*Some confirmation of the importance of administrative personnel in American 
industry may be found in Melman, op. cit. 
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large areas open to discretion in the U.S. are fixed in the U.S.S.R. 
and require relatively little administrative action.’* There are, 
of course, numerous formal and informal ways of by-passing this 
otherwise inflexible structure which need not be considered in 
any detail here. The point to be stressed is that having this central- 
ized and generalized system of promotion policies, grades of 
employment, salary schedules, etc., may actually reduce the admin- 
istrative load as well as the amount of discretion that can be exer- 
cised in any specific institute. Whether the perceived disadvantages 
of this centralization outweigh this particular advantage is yet 
another question. 

In closing this section, it must be emphasized again that we are 
primarily concerned with exploring several significant aspects of 
the administration of research institutes. Obviously, neither the 
short period of time spent in the U.S.S.R., nor the preliminary 
nature of my inquiries permit anything other than a very tentative 
analysis. It should also be obvious that the various possibilities, 
theoretical and otherwise, which may account for the apparently 
sharp differences in the administration of medical research encoun- 
tered in the U.S.S.R. and in the U.S. have hardly been exhausted. 
In subsequent studies of this problem, these are among the hypoth- 
eses deserving of further exploration. In the final section which 
follows, I turn to an examination of some of the implications of 
my observations and the hypotheses just noted. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The observations, that the character of research administration 
and the role of the research administrator in roughly similar types 
of medical research organizations in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. are 
different, call for an explanation. We want to know why this is so 
and how these differences operate, as well as how this affects the 
conduct of medical research. 

How this is accomplished is possibly easier to describe, and the 
main points previously made can be summarized briefly here. The 
primary difference revolves around the definition of the chief 

*For a comparative study of scientific personnel systems, see: Edward McCrensky, 


Scientific Manpower in Europe (New York, 1958). Chapter vii is particularly relevant 
inasmuch as it contains a discussion of Soviet practices compared with others. 
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administrator. In the medical research institutes of the U.S.S.R., 
he is defined primarily as a chief clerk. In the U.S. there is no 
single clear-cut definition, but in general he tends to be defined 
as something much more than a chief clerk, varying from general 
business manager to a general manager of an organization. In the 
U.S., the chief administrator normally has some decision-making 
functions while in the U.S.S.R. he appears to have practically 
none. This difference in definition leads to obvious differences in 
recruitment patterns as well as in the rewards involved in the job. 

For the Russians, there is little or no problem concerning the 
type of person to be recruited for this job. He does not require 
any advanced education. He must be a competent keeper of books 
and records (financial and others), and, to be a chief administrator 
in a fairly large institute, he must be able to supervise the activities 
of a number of subordinate clerks. For the American research 
organization, on the other hand, the character of the desirable 
recruit for chief administrator tends to vary. Some believe the best 
sort of person for this position is a man who knows how to run 
and manage an organization. An underlying assumption is that 
most large organizations, irrespective of their particular activities, 
are essentially alike with respect to organizational problems, and 
consequently the best type of man for this position is a specialist 
in administration who is, with respect to organizations, a general- 
ist. That is, he can move fairly easily from running a research 
organization to running a soap factory. Another school of thought, 
however, believes that there is something fairly unique about the 
management of a scientific research organization and tends to 
favor a former scientist or at least a man with scientific background 
who has administrative experience or at least displays a flair for 
administration. Involved in such a flair is the ability to deal with 
people and to talk with scientists, in particular to understand their 
problems as well as their general antipathy toward large bureau- 
cratic organizations. 

Given the Soviet requirements and definition, the man recruited 
need not be paid a very high salary relative to others in the 
research organization. He is, in effect, a fairly low-level, white- 
collar worker among considerably better trained and more 
advanced personnel in the various scientific fields. In the U.S., on 
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the other hand, the man recruited must be paid a fairly high 
salary relative to other scientists because he too has advanced 
training, and what is most important, his market includes other 
types of large organizations where he commands a high salary. 

We should certainly expect that the differences built into these 
two conceptions of the chief administrator should manifest them- 
selves in other ways in the research organization. As already noted, 
we can entertain one of the two major possibilities: Either the 
amount and character of administration (management control, 
etc.) is roughly equivalent in the Soviet and American medical 
institute of the same size and character, in which case we should 
expect that the functions of the administrator in the U.S. setting 
are carried out by one or more functional substitutes in the organ- 
ization; or, it is possible that the amount and character of general 
administration is quantitatively and qualitatively different in the 
Soviet institutions and hence few, if any, functional substitutes 
may be necessary. Our tentative analysis appears to favor the latter 
possibility although some questions and modifications must be 
considered. 

First, it has been suggested that there is in fact “less’’ adminis- 
tration in the Soviet institutions and that, furthermore, the sci- 
entist himself, and in particular, laboratory and department heads 
as well as the scientific director of the institute, appear to be more 
willing to carry on some so-called administrative duties, which 
tend to be shunned by their American counterparts. Most impor- 
tant, these Soviet scientists report that such duties do not infringe 
on their research time and, in fact, are far more likely to report 
that they do their own research. This suggests the hypothesis that 
given a reduction of administrative requirements, and an adequate 
division of labor with respect to the remaining requirements 
among the scientists, it is possible to have a more effective organ- 
ization in which the primary goal of the pursuit of scientific 
research is not diminished significantly. 

In fact, it might be argued that the apparent saving of time in 
delegating many management activities bearing directly on 
research is in the long run a myth. The structure becomes far 
more cumbersome, cleavages and antipathy may arise between 
the research people and the administrative people, and the admin- 
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istrator is forced to make decisions in situations where scientific 
competence and intimate knowledge of the scientific research is 
necessary. This results in additional mechanisms in the organi- 
zation to reduce cleavage aud to communicate information, which 
may be far more cumbersome than an ordinary division of labor 
among the scientists themselves. If the scientist is willing to accept 
some minimum amount of administrative duty as part of his job, 
and as part of the price he must pay for the benefits derived from 
working in a large complex organization, then the net results in 
terms of what he can accomplish scientifically may be far greater 
than if he delegates many of these management functions to spe- 
cialists in management. Such a step would be extremely difficult 
in many American research organizations because, among other 
things, it would necessitate the reduction in status, prestige, and 
monetary rewards of the chief administrator as he is now defined. 

It is unfortunately not possible to discuss relative differences in 
the effectiveness of the conduct of research in the U.S.S.R., and 
the U.S. medical research institutions.’ This is so for many obvi- 


“In recent years there have been numerous reports evaluating the “quality” and 
other characteristics of medical research in the U.SS.R. by American and other 
Western medical scientists who have visited the Soviet Union. It would obviously 
be presumptuous of me, a layman with respect to the medical sciences, to give my 
own evaluation. However, my impression from reading many of these reports and 
from talking with some of the medical scientists who have been there, is that 
Soviet medical research is generally viewed as competent, and in particular sub- 
fields, as quite outstanding. The growing program of translation of Soviet medical 
and scientific journals must also be viewed as evidence of the importance attached 
to Soviet research. 

An extremely useful selected and annotated list of references has been compiled 
by Elizabeth Koenig of the National Institutes of Health Library: Medical Research 
in the U.S.S.R., (Public Health Service Publication No. 710; Washington, 1960). 
Among the most relevant reports in terms of the institutes I visited are the follow- 
ing: J. R. Paul, American Medical Mission to the Soviet Union, Scientific Monthly, 
85 (1957), 150-156; M. B. Shimkin, “Oncology in the Soviet Union,” in Year Book 
of Cancer, 1957-58 (Chicago, 1958), pp. 506-510; M. B. Shimkin, and R. E. Shope, 
Some Observations on Cancer Research in the Soviet Union, Cancer Research, 16 
(1956), 915-917; J. Turkevich, Soviet Science in the Post-Stalin Era, Annals Ameri- 
can Academy Political Sociai Sciences, 303 (1956), 139-151; H. Hamperl, Pathologie 
in UdSSR (Pathology in the U.S.S.R.), Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift, 82 
(1957), 416-419; C. W. Scull, M. Nance, F. Grant, and G. F. Roll, Some General 
Observations on Medical and Pharmaceutical Research in the Soviet Union, Jour- 
nal American Medical Association, 167 (1958), 2120-2123; The Report of the United 
States Public Health Mission to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Including 
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ous reasons, including our lack of adequate measures, but also 
because of differences in emphases, relative time devoted to the 
attack on different sorts of problems, and a host of ordinary but 
complicated problems of assessing the effectiveness of any kind 
of organization. One point which has some implication for general 
organizational theory must, however, be stressed. In general, our 
observation and analysis force us to ask how much administration 
is necessary in a complex organization. We have tended to assume, 
perhaps without sufficient evidence, that the level of administra- 
tive activity in research organizations (as well as in others) is at, 
or very near, the minimum necessary for co-ordination, control, 
and communication considered adequate to maintain the organi- 
zation. The findings tend to throw some doubt on the validity of 
this assumption, at least for medical research institutes, and in a 
very speculative way possibly for most other types of complex 
organizations as well. 

In summary, it seems highly possible that the Russians really 
do use much less formal administration in scientific organizations 
than we have thought possible. I have tried to suggest some of the 
factors that may contribute to this and, in particular, would stress 
the strategic role of the larger society as well as differences in 
approach toward large-scale complex organizations. The nature 
of the financial structure, the kinds of controls exercised by higher 
authority external to any given organization, as well as the general 
prestige level of scientists relative to administrators and others 
seem to affect the situation. It is hoped that additional empirical 
research can be conducted inside the U.S.S.R., as well as further 
comparative research in other countries and in other types of 
organizations in the U.S., to test some of the assumptions and 
hypotheses suggested here as well as to move closer toward a theory 
of complex organizations. 


Impressions of Medicine and Public Health in Several Soviet Republics (Public 
Health Service Publication No. 649; Washington, 1959); U.S. Public Health Service, 
United States-U.S.S.R. Medical Exchange Missions, 1956; Microbiology and Epidemi- 
ology (Public Health Service Publication No. 536; Public Health Monograph No. 
50; Washington, 1957). 
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Richard S. Halpern 


Employee Unionization 


and Foremen’s Attitudes 


This study of foremen’s attitudes is based on the hypothesis that 
union and nonunion plants represent essentially different social con- 
texts with different sets of constraints, communications patterns, dect- 
sion-making processes, and authority structures, and that these differ- 
ences will be reflected in foremen’s attitudes. It was found that foremen 
in unionized plants experienced a greater sense of deprivation and 
less job satisfaction than foremen in nonunion plants. Differences, 
however, were found to be related to foremen’s subjective status or 
degree of identification with management. The less a foreman identi- 
fied with management, or the closer he felt his position to be to the 
rank and file, the greater his feeling of deprivation and the lower his 
job satisfaction. Among foremen who identified least with manage- 
ment, the differences in these respects between those in union and non- 
union plants were especially pronounced. As identification with man- 
agement increased, however, the differences between attitudes of fore- 
men in union and nonunion plants decreased. 

Richard §. Halpern is an account research manager with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, and is also lecturer in sociology, Queens 
College. 


*This article, a revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Association, Chicago, 1959, is based on a chapter from the 
author's “Some Attitudes of Foremen under Conditions of Varying Identification 
and Management” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1958). 
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THE role of the industrial foreman is often ambiguously defined 
and is charged with a variety of conflicting demands and cross 
pressures. On the one hand, the foreman is urged to accept the 
standards of management as his frame of reference; on the other 
hand, he is often denied access to the very status symbols and 
managerial prerogatives which would affirm and reinforce his 
position as a part of management.” 

Much of the difficulty with regard to the foreman’s role stems 
directly from his unique structural position. Unlike other mem- 
bers of the plant’s administrative hierarchy, foremen are at the 
focal point of interaction between management and labor—two 
groups whose basic interests, goals, and demands are frequently 
in conflict. A foreman’s job differs from that of other managers 
because he supervises nonmanagement personnel. Except for fore- 
men, all managers are securely within the management group; 
they have managers below them as well as above them in the 
organizational structure. The problem is particularly pronounced 
because a foreman’s effectiveness is largely a function of his success 
in meeting the expectations of these two groups. To be effective, 
foremen must be accepted and respected by both management and 
labor—which amounts to a type of dual membership. As a result, 
he may often be in doubt about what his own position is, what 
it should be, and where his loyalties and allegiances should lie. 

Not many decades ago, the industrial foreman’s position appears 
to have been more clear cut. He had the power to make decisions 
and to take action in a variety of spheres without first securing 
approval from his superiors. As master of his own department, the 
foreman hired, fired, trained, often set wage rates, maintained dis- 
cipline, settled grievances, planned production, and insured qual- 
ity. His relationship with the owner or manager of the enterprise 
was relatively simple and direct. The two met frequently and the 
foreman served as the owner's representative in the shop. 

*Fritz J. Roethlisberger, The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double Talk, 
Harvard Business Review, 33 (1945), 283-298. 

*Harvey Swados has written a poignant short story describing the conflict facing 
one industrial foreman. See Just One of the Boys, The Reporter, (Aug. 8, 1957), 
15-19. See also Burleigh Gardner and William F. Whyte, The Man in the Middle: 


The Position and Problems of the Foreman, Applied Anthropology, 4 (Spring-Sum- 
mer 1945), 17-28. 
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With the emergence of mass production methods, the growth 
of scientifiic technology, and enormous enlargement of industrial 
bureaucracies, the foreman’s role shifted dramatically.* His author- 
ity, responsibility, and capacity for independent decision making 
was substantially reduced. Specialization, division of labor, and 
departmentalized production demanded centralized administra- 
tion and control. The result has been the reassignment of many 
of his functions to persons higher in the administrative hierarchy. 
The extent to which realignment of authority has occurred has 
varied in different industries and plants, but it is probably most 
evident in the larger, mass production industries. 

As might be expected, the foreman’s loss of authority and pres- 
tige has also been most severe in unionized plants. Company-wide 
contracts limit foremen’s discretion in hiring, firing, and setting 
up working rules and procedures for maintaining discipline. 
Since grievances in a unionized plant can immediately assume com- 
pany-wide significance, approval from one’s superiors must fre- 
quently be obtained before the foreman can take many actions in 
his department. Management has recognized that a grievance deci- 
sion in one department can be (and often is) used by a union as a 
precedent to justify a grievance in another department. To insure 
consistency, the formation of working rules is now handled almost 
exclusively by higher management in conjunction with union rep- 
resentatives. A uniform plant policy has become a necessity to keep 
labor disputes at a minimum. For the foreman, this has meant that 
the legitimacy of even minor, routine decisions must often be 
based on the union-company contract or on official approval from 
higher authorities. As recent history has shown, even the ordinary, 
everyday conditions of work can become relevant issues for col- 
lective bargaining. 

The situation is further complicated because many manage- 
ments often bypass their foremen in handling grievances with the 
union, and fail to keep foremen informed about the progress of 
union-management negotiations. Often too, the foreman is not con- 
sulted when policy changes are under consideration, and in many 


‘For an excellent discussion of the changing position of the industrial foreman, 
see Robert Leiter, The Foreman in Industrial Relations (New York, 1948), pp. 32-35. 
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instances he is not given advance notice about new policies arising 
out of collective bargaining agreements. Many foremen, in fact, 
have experienced the humiliation resulting from having to learn 
about union-management decisions from employees or from shop 
stewards rather than from management. Sometimes the only way 
a foreman can obtain a copy of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment is from the shop steward. 

The result has been a loss of foremen’s prestige and authority, 
which has tended to blur many of the differences between fore- 
men and workers and has created serious doubts about the fore- 
man’s actual position in the organization. Should he be regarded 
as part of management, as part of the rank and file, or as some- 
thing in between? Despite the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which make foremen legally a part of management,® supervisory 
training programs, and the widespread indoctrination efforts of 
higher management, the issue is not settled. There is an ambiguity 
about foremen’s status which is disturbing to both foremen and 
management alike. It is well known that many foremen do not 
consider themselves a part of management. 


GOALS OF THIS STUDY 


The foreman’s marginal position has been discussed by many 
writers, including Roethlisberger,’ Viteles,* and Wray.® The fore- 
man’s marginal status is also illustrated by findings from the pres- 
ent study: only 32 per cent of the foremen in the study indicated 
complete identification with management; 50 per cent said they 
felt a part of management in some respects but not in others; 13 
per cent felt themselves in a special group—neither part of man- 
agement nor part of the rank and file, and finally, 5 per cent saw 
themselves as not very different from the rank and file. 


*Foremen have no protected rights under the National Labor Relations Act as 
amended. This amendment, commonly referred to as the Taft-Hartley Act, with- 
drew the protection of their rights to organize and bargain collectively. Its passage 
signaled the beginning of the demise of foremen’s unions, which had made a fair 
amount of progress until that time. 

7Op. cit. 

*Morris Viteles, What Raises A Man’s Morale? Personnel, 30 (1954), 302-313. 

*Donald Wray, Marginal Men of Industry: The Foremen, American Journal of 
Sociology, 54 (1949) 298-302. 
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The measure of foremen’s subjective identification with man- 
agement was based on a four-point scale. Foremen were asked to 
describe their own personal position within their plant in terms 
of one of the following ways: as completely a part of management, 
as part of management in some respects but not in others, as part 
of a special group—neither part of management nor part of the 
rank and file, or as not very different from the rank and file. 

The study attempted to examine some of the attitudes associ- 
ated with a foreman’s lack of identification with management— 
particularly in unionized plants—and to discover whether these 
attitudes are mediated in any way by the degree to which fore- 
men identify with management. To do this, the attitudes of fore- 
men in unionized plants were compared with the attitudes of 
foremen in nonunionized plants. It was reasoned that nonunion 
situations would be less constricting and would, therefore, afford 
foremen greater opportunities for exercising authority, for making 
decisions, and for gaining recognition and prestige, than would be 
the case for foremen in unionized situations. One major conse- 
quence should be greater job satisfaction for foremen in non- 
unionized plants. 


SAMPLE DESIGN 


Questionnaires were mailed to 1,480 first-line industrial fore- 
men in 56 industrial firms located throughout the United States. 
These foremen were enrolled in a supervisory development pro- 
gram conducted by the Research Institute of America. As an inte- 
gral part of this program, the Institute regularly conducted sur- 
veys among participants to determine their attitudes toward their 
working conditions, pay, advancement policies, their company, 
higher management, immediate supervision, and the like. The 
agreement with each client company provided that a survey of the 
company’s foremen would be conducted fifteen months after the 
start of the program. Accordingly, questionnaires were sent out 
each month to all foremen belonging to companies who had been 
enrolled for this period of time. The firms participating in my 
survey were determined on the more or less haphazard basis of 
contract date—their development program having started fifteen 
months earlier. The questionnaire used in the study was incorpo- 
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rated in one of the regular monthly mailings and was sent out as 
part of the September 1956 Survey. 

Because the foremen participating in this study were employed 
by companies who had signed up for the Institute’s program, they 
were exposed to certain kinds of managerial information and 
advice from the Institute which was not available to foremen in 
other firms. Hence, their perception of management problems, 
their own status, and their attitudes toward their company and 
its management may differ in important respects from foremen 
not so exposed. In addition, the very fact that their companies 
decided to sign up for such a development program may reflect 
the presence of a management climate which is different from that 
found in companies which did not sign up. For these reasons it 
cannot be claimed that the foremen contacted in this study are 
representative of foremen in general. 

Another problem of representativeness arises out of nonre- 
sponse. Of the 1,480 questionnaires mailed out, replies were 
received from 1,038 foremen (a 70 per cent return). Of these 982 
were usable for analysis. Although this is generally considered 
to be a high rate for mail surveys, (especially ones which offer no 
premiums or other incentive to answer) the question of repre- 
sentativeness can be raised. Specifically, are foremen who reply to 
the questionnaire representative of those who do not reply? Non- 
response may be associated with particular attitudes, or with par- 
ticular personal characteristics. It may also be related to idiosyn- 
cratic and nonattitudinal factors which, because they are randomly 
distributed, may not adversely affect representativeness. For 
example, procrastination, loss of the questionnaire, illness, a wrong 
address, and the like may all affect nonresponse. 

Ideally, to identify the biases that may have affected the sample, 
follow-up interviews should be conducted with nonrespondents. 
For administrative and budgetary reasons, however, this was not 
possible. In view of the goals of the study, however, the possible 
deficiencies created by the biases mentioned are not felt to be 
serious. My intention was to document the existence of certain 
types of relationships under specified conditions, and not to pro- 
vide an indication of the frequency with which such relationships 
occur in the total foremen population. As a first step in any 
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research venture, this can be a highly useful undertaking. The 
opportunities for finding a wide range of relationships were 
enhanced by the fact that the foremen contacted through mail 
questionnaires were working in a wide variety of organizational 
environments: small, medium, and large firms are included, some 
twenty different industries are represented, and foremen from all 
age, income, educational, and length-of-service levels are repre- 
sented. (See Table 1.) 


Table 7. Distribution of sample by size and union status of plants. 


Union plants Nonunion plants 
Plant size No. of No. of No. of No. of 
plants foremen plants foremen 
Small 9 95 11 89 
Medium 13 173 8 103 
Large 11 437 4 85 
Total 33 3 277 


705 2: 


Participation and Identification with Management 

Before discussing the main findings it is worthwhile to com- 
ment briefly about the commonly assumed relationship between 
foremen’s subjective status identification and their feelings of par- 
ticipation in management. Lack of identification with manage- 
ment is thought by most writers to reflect a lack of participation 
in the functions of management. 

To test this assumption, an index of “perceived management 
participation”” was constructed. By suitably combining the 
responses of three questions, foremen were classified in terms of 
the degree to which they felt they participated in management. 
The three questions were: (1) Do you get much opportunity to 
make suggestions about working rules and regulations? (2) Does 
higher management usually consult you about changes in your 
department? (3) Does higher management actively consider sug- 
gestions from supervisors about how to handle personnel 
problems? 

Foremen were classified into four groups depending on how 
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they answered each of the questions. A maximum attainable score 
was 3, which indicated a “‘yes’’ answer to each of the three ques- 
tions and a maximum degree of perceived participation in man- 
agement. A minimum score was “‘0,”’ and indicated no affirmative 
answers and a minimum degree of perceived management par- 
ticipation. 

The distribution of scores for each subjective status group (see 
Table 2) indicates a fairly close relationship between foremen’s 
identification with management and their feelings of participation 
in the functions of management. 


Table 2. Management participation score by subjective status. 


Foreman’s subjective status 


Score Total Rank Special Part of All 
and group manage- manage- 
file ment ment 
(982) (44) (125) (485) (328) 
% % % % % 
0 19 55 34 20 8 
1 20 20 24 25 11 
2 22 14 19 25 20 
3 39 11 23 30 61 


The management participation score is also a useful device for 
comparing supervisors of similar subjective status but who work 
in unionized and nonunionized plants. If a nonunion situation is 
less restrictive and affords the foreman a greater sense of freedom 
than a unionized situation, then sharp differences in management 
participation scores ought to emerge. Indeed, they do. (See Table 
3.) 

When subjective status is held constant, it is evident that super- 
visors in nonunionized plants seem to experience a greater sense 
of management participation than their opposite numbers in 
unionized plants. 

A very similar pattern is observed regarding foremen’s feelings 
about the adequacy of their communications with management. 
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Table 3. Management participation score by subjective status 
by unionization. 


Foreman’s subjective status 


Score Total . Part of All 
Rank and file Special group 
management management 
U* NUT NU L NL 
(982) (30 14 (73) 52 350 (135 252 76) 

0 19 60 36 47 27 24 16 10 1 
1 20 27 14 19 25 24 23 14 9 
2 22 3 14 19 16 24 24 19 21 
3 39 10 36 15 32 28 37 57 69 


*Union. 


+Nonunion. 


In unionized plants, foremen are less likely to feel that commu- 
nications with management are adequate than are supervisors 
in nonunionized plants. These findings add further support to the 
contention that the existence of an employee union imposes a limi 
tation on foremen’s participation in management and on their 
function as a communications link between management and the 
rank and file. 


JOB SATISFACTION 


Job satisfaction—the subjective sense of pleasure or gratification 
which a foreman finds in his work—is also affected by the existence 
of an employee union. To determine job satisfaction, an admit- 
tedly crude measure was used: foremen were simply asked to 
indicate on a five point scale their degree of satisfaction with their 
job. This procedure seemed perfectly appropriate as a simple 
means of establishing the existence of relative differences between 
different groups of men, although it is not suitable as an absolute 
measure of job satisfaction. 

Foremen in unionized plants reported considerably less satis- 
faction with their jobs than foremen in nonunionized plants. (See 
Table 4.) The presence of an employee union, apparently, serves 
to underscore the limitations of foremen’s authority, power, and 
prestige. The effect of employee unionization on foremen’s job 
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Table 4. Job satisfaction by subjective status by unionization. 


Foreman’s subjective status 


Score Total . — Part of All 
Rank and file Special group 
management management 


U* NUt U NU U NU U NU 
(982) (30) (14) (73) (52) (350) (135) (252) (76) 
Satisfied 84 47 79 64 84 83 86 86 89 
About 50-50 11 37 7 26 14 11 10 11 9 


Dissatisfied 5 16 14 10 2 6 4 3 2 


Question: Taking everything into consideration, how satisfied are you with your job? 


*Union. 
+Nonunion. 


satisfaction, however, is not uniform. Among foremen who see 
their own positions as closest to that of the rank and file, for 
example, 79 per cent of those in nonunion plants express satisfac- 
tion with their jobs. In contrast only 47 per cent of foremen in 
unionized plants reported satisfaction with their jobs. Among 
foremen who identify completely with management, on the other 
hand, the job satisfaction of those in unionized plants differs very 
little from the job satisfaction of those in nonunionized plants. 
The same pattern of response is noted among foremen who regard 
themselves as part of management in some respects but not in 
others. Only when we examine foremen who regard themselves as 
being in a special group—neither part of management nor part of 
the rank and file—does the difference in job satisfaction between 
foremen in unionized plants and nonunionized plants become 
significant. 

It is also apparent that increases in job satisfaction along with 
increases in identification with management are much greater 
among foremen in unionized plants than among foremen in non- 
unionized plants. 

At this point it is worthwhile to comment about the relatively 
large number of foremen in the presumably disenfranchised, lower 
status group, who appear to be satisfied with their job. If the 
feeling of deprivation is as intense as our theory might suggest, 
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then it would be reasonable to expect that more of these fore- 
men would be dissatisfied with their jobs. 

Job satisfaction, however, is related to many factors other than 
identification with management or the presence of a union. Pay, 
for example, is an obvious determinant of job satisfaction, as well 
as the foreman’s personal aspirations (not everyone may want to 
be part of management), idiosyncratic factors which make up a job 
complex, and the like. 

Equally important in assessing the findings is a consideration 
of how job satisfaction was measured. In this study only one ques- 
tion was used: “How satisfied are you with your job?” Choice of 
emphasis is largely a consequence of one’s purpose; our concern 
was to demonstrate that certain relationships, or patterns of rela- 
tionships exist, and it was found that this single question would do 
the trick nicely. Certainly, any of several other question wordings 
could have been used: “Do you like your job?” “Do you enjoy 
your work?”; “Would you take the same job over again if you 
started over?” Each could legitimately be taken as a measure of 
job satisfaction, and each would undoubtedly yield quite different 
proportions of “‘satisfied’’ foremen. Nevertheless, the underlying 
structure of response would probably be similar for all question 
wordings—with each showing foremen who identify closely with 
management as being most satisfied, and those who feel more like 
rank and file employees, least so. In addition, the number of 
alternatives offered as a possible response to each question can have 
a marked effect on the absolute proportion considered as “‘satis- 
fied.” 

Another problem is that none of these measures purports to 
provide “absolute” measures of job satisfaction. At best the 
responses only reflect the factors which characterize the job as a 
whole. Since job satisfaction is a complex concept, a more accurate 
and valid indicator would probably comprise a whole battery of 
items. Further discussion of this problem, however, is beyond the 
scope of this paper. For present purposes it is sufficient to re-em- 
phasize that the focus of analysis is on the pattern of response 
obtained, and not on the actual levels or proportions of foremen 
who respond one way or another. 

To understand why the effect of an employee union on a fore- 
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man’s job satisfaction should be affected by the degree to which 
he identifies with management, it is helpful to consider how dif- 
ferent situational contexts may give rise to different frames of 
reference in terms of which judgments about satisfaction are 
made. 

The presence of a union not only undercuts foremen’s authority 
and managerial prerogatives, but also boldly portrays the exclusive 
benefits rebounding to rank and file employees under their collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with management. Understandably, 
the advantages of such benefits will be evaluated differently by 
foremen with different degrees of identification with management 
—who see themselves in possession of different amounts of author- 
ity and freedom of action. For the foreman who regards his 
position as not very different from that of his rank and file 
employees, the feeling of deprivation resulting from the presence 
of a union may seem particularly acute. Not only does he feel 
deprived of certain management prerogatives and status symbols, 
but his sense of importance is further undermined by the lack of 
contrast between his rights and privileges and those belonging 
to his subordinates who are members of a union. The existence 
of a union sharply dramatizes his predicament and encourages 
him to draw invidious comparisons between his lot and that of 
his employees. 

Among foremen who identify more closely with management, 
the context of appraisal is different. Being accorded sufficient 
authority and recognition seems to outweigh the kinds of benefits 
seen as belonging to their unionized employees. Thus the feeling 
of deprivation appears to be minimal for a foreman who fully 
identifies with management. As a result, he is less likely to see his 
position threatened by an employee union than is a foreman who 
has less authority and who receives less recognition. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SUCCESS VALUES 


The comparison of foremen’s attitudes toward “success values” 
in union and nonunion firms affords another opportunity to 
examine how different social structures shape the conditions of 
work so that the attitudes and values of those occupying different 
positions are affected. As I have observed, the curtailment of fore- 
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men’s functions in unionized firms tends to restrict a foreman’s 
freedom of action. The scope of permitted behavior and therefore 
of individual decision making tends to be considerably con- 
strained. This narrowing of possible opportunities for self-expres- 
sion and achievement many obscure the link between individual 
effort, merit, and success. In some situations, in fact, success and 
recognition may result from simply doing as one is told and keep- 
ing out of trouble, rather than by manifesting initiative. Thus in 
a unionized plant a foreman who experiences deprivations from 
this structural source might tend to believe that success was the 
result of factors external to his own efforts, such as luck, business 
conditions, and ‘“‘who you know.” He might explain the discrep- 
ancy between merit and reward as a result of inscrutable external 
forces rather than as a result of internal, personal factors such as 
hard work, initiative, talent, and skill. Certainly, a belief that 
external forces are responsible for one’s life situation reduces the 
burden of individual responsibility for success or failure; psycho- 
logically it helps the individual preserve his self-esteem and self- 
image. 

To measure foremen’s evaluation of the factors related to suc- 
cess, this question was asked: “Getting ahead is, of course, depend- 
ent on many different things. Please place a ‘1’ beside the item 
which you think has most to do with getting ahead, a ‘2’ beside 
the second most important item, and a ‘3’ beside the third most 
important item.” 

Only the item thought to have most to do with getting ahead, 
that selected as number “1,”’ was tabulated. The alternatives were: 
hard work, business conditions, initiative, “who you know,” talent 
and skill, and lucky breaks. These terms were classified in two 
ways for analytical purposes: internal factors such as initiative, 
hard work, talent and skill; external factors such as business con- 
ditions, ““‘who you know,” and lucky breaks. 

Table 5 shows that, in general, foremen in unionized firms are 
somewhat more likely to say that success is the result of external 
forces than are foremen in nonunion firms. It is also evident, how- 
ever, that the difference in attitude in this respect between fore- 
men in unionized and nonunionized firms is related to their degree 
of identification with management. Among foremen who identify 
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Table 5. Attitudes toward success: Proportion of foremen who believe 
that external factors have most to do with getting ahead. 


Foreman’s subjective status 


Type of Total 
plant Rank : Part of All 
and manage- manage- 
file ment ment 
(705) (30) (73) (350) (252) 
Unionized 14% 30% 23% 16% 8% 
(277) (14) (52) (135) (76) 
Nonunionized 10% 7% 8% 12% 10% 


closely with management, for example, there is little difference in 
their attitudes toward success, regardless of whether their shop is 
unionized or not. At the other extreme, among foremen who 
identify more closely with the rank and file than they do with 
management, those working in unionized plants are much more 
likely to attribute success to external factors than are foremen in 
nonunionized plants. 

It would appear that the perceived limitation of available 
avenues for the expression of achievement does generate a sense 
of disenchantment with traditional success values which emphasize 
the virtues of hard work, skill, and initiative. The foreman, as a 
result, is more likely to believe that success is the result of forces 
external to himself, unrelated to his own efforts, and dependent 
instead on luck, business conditions, and “who you know.” 

Table 5 also shows, however, that while differences in struc- 
tural context can and do make a difference in terms of the kinds 
of values that are formed and held, the vast majority of foremen 
in all groups seem convinced that individual effort leads to suc- 
cess. This suggests the centrality and pervasiveness of this value 
in American culture. 

SUMMARY 


In this study, the dramatic effects that different social contexts 
can have on foremen’s attitudes were demonstrated by comparing 
the attitudes of foremen in union and nonunion plants. Con- 
ceptually, the existence of an employee union was treated as a 
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special case of the general limitation of foremen’s authority and 
freedom of action. 

Overall, it was found that foremen in unionized plants seem 
to experience a greater sense of deprivation than foremen in non- 
unionized plants. Further, there was a significant contrast in the 
attitudes of foremen who were at different subjective status levels 
and who worked in union and nonunion plants. The contrast was 
greatest among foremen who saw their position as being little 
different from that of the rank and file. Among foremen who com- 
pletely identified with management, however, there was very 
little difference in attitudes between those in union and those in 
nonunion plants. The deprivational effects of employee union- 
ization appear to be sharply reduced for foremen who feel them- 
selves to be a part of management. 

The constraints imposed on foremen in unionized plants also 
seemed to have had another effect: the narrowing of opportun- 
ities for self-expression and achievement, which apparently made 
the foremen’s situation seem more structured and subject to exter- 
nal controls than might otherwise be the case. The data suggest 
that foremen in unionized plants are somewhat more likely than 
foremen in nonunionized plants to believe that occupational suc- 
cess is the result of forces external to themselves than the result of 
their own efforts. This was particularly the case among foremen 
who identified least with management. 

The findings generally suggest that the term “foreman” is not 
a unitary concept with a single definition and meaning as so much 
of the literature in industrial relations seems to imply. Discussions 
of whether the foreman is or is not a full member of management, 
whether he is a “decision maker” or merely a transmitter of deci- 
sions, or whether or not he is a “key man,” imply that the status 
of the foreman is something more or less fixed. As has been shown, 
however, first line foremen—all with presumably the same formal 
status—differ greatly in the way in which they define their posi- 
tion. Further, the extent to which they identify with manage- 
ment has much to do with their attitudes and orientations. Fore- 
men’s definition of their own status, in other words, reflects the 
way in which they see their position in a system of communication 
and interaction. 
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The results also point clearly to the kind of frustration expe- 
rienced by many foremen, particularly in a union plant, as a 
result of the discrepancy between the position they feel they ought 
to have as ‘““members of management,” and the position they feel 
they do have. Foremen express this in the phrase, “They say we 
are part of management but they don’t treat us that way.” In a 
union situation, especially, the foreman is more likely to be a 
recipient of union-management agreements or conflicts than a 
positive contributor to union-management relations. As Wray has 
commented, this passivity differs sharply from the traditional 
assumptions that the foreman is an active force in determining 
this relation.’® 

The findings suggest that an alternative formulation of the fore- 
man’s position ought to be found. The indiscriminate calling of 
all foremen ‘“‘management” whether or not they possess symbols 
of managerial status and managerial prerogatives smacks of manip- 
ulation and a pseudo egalitarianism that may occasionally boome- 
rang. There are instances, for example, when the instigation of a 
foreman’s training course heightened foremen’s frustrations 
because it sharpened their consciousness of the cleavage between 
the norm of behavior expected by management, and the reality 
of their experience—the way in which they were actually treated 


by management. 
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Robert W. Hawkes 


The Role of the 


Psychiatric Administrator 


The role of the psychiatric administrator is defined in terms of three 
contracts. Each contract describes a particular set of relationships 
between the administrator and groups that are largely outside the hos- 
pital yet necessary to its existence. The administrator's office is the 
main connecting link among these groups with respect to hospital mat- 
ters. The administrator's ability to exercise power both inside and 
outside the hospital is seen as contingent upon his use of his office as 
an active communication link among these vital groups. 

Robert W. Hawkes is senior research associate, administrative science 
center, University of Pittsburgh. 


IN recent years the mental hospital has been viewed as a small 
social system.! Its social structure has been depicted as a complex 
of interrelated roles. This type of analysis has shed light on many 
of the more vexing problems of hospital organization. However, 
this approach? has somewhat neglected the fact that the hospital 


‘Examples of this approach are: A. Stanton and M. Schwartz, The Mental Hos- 
pital (New York, 1954); I. Belknap, Human Problems of a State Mental Hospital 
(New York, 1956); and W. Caudill, The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1958). 

*See for example the Foreword to M. Jones, The Therapeutic Community (New 
York, 1953): “When they discuss the ‘therapeutic community,’ they are referring 
only to carefully managed relationships within a closed institution,” p. x. 
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is a complex special purpose organization which is intimately 
related to a larger social environment.® 

Another line of inquiry has been pursued by investigators inter- 
ested in social class. Recently they have shown a close relationship 
between class affiliation and the type of treatment received by 
people who are classified as mentally ill. This nexus directs our 
attention to an empirical connection between the operation of the 
hospital organization and the social system of which it is a part. 
But it does not provide us with an adequate theoretical linkage 
between the two phenomena.5 

By focusing on the role of the psychiatric administrator in this 
paper one can begin the job of constructing theoretical links 
between the hospital and its social environment. In addition, 
administrative behavior not fully explained by the small-social- 
system approach can be accounted for. 

The empirical evidence for this paper is based on my observa- 
tions, gained during nearly two years of research on the admin- 
istrative process in mental hospitals as it operated in one state’s 
system and affected one of the state’s hospitals. I was given every 
opportunity to attend all formal meetings and many informal 
meetings. These data were augmented by interviews, systematic 
observations, and repeated conversations with strategic adminis- 
trative personnel.* Here I present the framework that was devel- 


*The following two examples illustrate the kind of intrusion the outside world 
can make into a “therapeutic community.” W. Caudill, in “Social Process in a Col- 
lective Disturbance on a Psychiatric Ward,” describes a disturbance within the hos- 
pital and notes that a contributing factor was the matter of how patients on an 
open ward went into town and what they did there (in M. Greenblat, D. J. Levinson, 
R. H. Williams, eds., The Patient and the Mental Hospital [Glencoe, 1957], pp. 
438-471). “The most intense conflict at the hospital came immediately after the 
report of an outside firm of management consultants, who suggested, among other 
things, the discharge of seventeen (patients) who were unable to pay the full fee” 
(Stanton and Schwartz, op. cit., p. 93). 

‘For one of the best ecological studies that has direct relevance to a mental hos- 
pital see A. Hollingshead and F. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness: A Com- 
munity Study (New York, 1958). 

®An exception to this is T. Parsons, “The Mental Hospital as a Type of Organ- 
ization,” Greenblatt et al., op. cit., pp. 108-129. 

*I wish to acknowledge the support and co-operation of members of the staffs 
of the Administrative Science Center of the University of Pittsburgh, the Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center, the Massachusetts State Department of Mental 
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oped during that research, with illustrative material aimed at 
clarifying the framework. 


ROLE IDENTITY 


The role of the psychiatric administrator is identified and con- 
ditioned by the unique juncture of three sets of relationships;* 
for our purposes, they are unchanging and exclusive of the per- 
sonal interpretation that may be given the role by a particular 
incumbent: 

1. His relationship with sources of political, legal, and finan- 
cial support, which make his office locally legitimate and endow 
it with organizational authority. 

2. His relationship with sources of technical and professional 
support, which give him professional authority, provide him with 
a hospital staff, and involve him in reciprocal rights and obliga- 
tions with neighboring medical facilities. 

3. His relationship with the problem population (potential or 
actual patients plus the nonhospital persons involved). 

These three sectors of the administrator’s role imply three sets 
of contracts. By making these contracts analytically explicit, we 
will have a framework on which to build hypotheses about the 
administrator's role. 


Contract 1: The Administrator and the Sources of Legal, 
Economic, and Political Support 

These sources are the state political hierarchy and the legislature 
in the case of state mental hospitals, the board of trustees and 
potential donors in the case of private hospitals. The contract 
between the administrator and the source group might be stated as 


Health, and the Russell Sage Foundation. In particular I would like to thank Pro- 
fessors J. D. Thompson, E. L. Brown, M. Greenblatt, H. Solomon, and J. Ewalt. 
They and others not listed have encouraged and stimulated the author, but he 
assumes full responsibility for the paper. Editorial criticism was provided by 
J. C. Hawkes. 

"We will use the terms administrator and superintendent interchangeably. The 
term administrator may facilitate comparisons with other administrators. Superin- 
tendent is a term used to designate the highest administrative officer in public 
mental hospitals. For a somewhat different, though overlapping discussion of the 
role of the chief administrator, or superintendent, in a state hospital see I. Belknap, 
Human Problems of a State Mental Hospital (New York, 1956), pp. 70-85. 
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follows: The administrator will carry out the functions of admin- 
istering an organization for the care and treatment of patients, 
and the economic and political group will pay him, and, by allow- 
ing him to occupy the office of superintendent, give him legiti- 
mate authority within the designated hospital organization. 
One of the unique features of this contract is its quantitative 
emphasis. Not only the amount of money to be paid to the admin- 
istrator for his services, but also the amount that will be allocated 
to the hospital, is generally made explicit. Implicit is some assumed 
number of patients to be treated. While little direct evidence 
supports this point, indirect evidence bears it out. Hospital budget 
requests estimate the number of patients to be cared for in a given 
year, and the moneys are allocated largely on that basis. Statistical 
reports are given in terms of number of patients treated, admitted, 
discharged, etc. I attended many staff meetings at which the hos- 
pital superintendent compared statistically the hospital’s current 
performance with its past performance. At other staff meetings, 
the performances of different hospitals were compared in terms 
of patient-staff ratios. Such emphasis on statistical counting leads 
one to suspect that the administrator is expected to treat some 
minimum number of patients within a given fiscal time period. 
Another point that distinguishes Contract 1 is the pressure 
exerted on the administrator to conform to certain nonmedical 
role standards: he must deal with the source group not only on 
the basis of his professional role as licensed psychiatrist, but also 
on the basis of his personal achievements and attributes. This is 
necessary because the source group is composed largely of non- 
medical individuals whose professional role definitions and role 
behavior may be quite different from his. Two illustrations of this 
may be found in observations of how an administrator was selected 
and of the administrator’s behavior vis-a-vis this source group. 
During a period when a new administrator was sought, I 
observed that the search process seemed to be influenced by con- 
siderations of how well or how forcefully the prospective admin- 
istrator could represent the interests of the hospital to judges, 
legislators, and the other key laymen in the hospital’s political 
and economic environment. For instance, in the course of many 
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conversations between the author and one of the strategic people 
involved in choosing a new superintendent, this person constantly 
stressed the need for the superintendent to present the hospital's 
“case” with vigor. The terms “reformer,” “fighter,” and “prog- 
ress” were continually used. What a man could do by way of 
organizational achievement seemed paramount. Of the many can- 
didates available who enjoyed excellent professional reputations in 
psychiatry, the one finally selected had, above all, an outstanding 
record in dealing with the economic and political problems of 
psychiatric administration. 

In associations with the source group, a group made up mainly 
of his social and/or economic peers, the administrator was 
observed to drop certain intraprofessional behavior patterns to 
conform more with the behavior patterns of the political and 
financial decision makers. At meetings consisting of medical resi- 
dents and staff, the administrator and others would use the title 
“Doctor” in addressing each other, while at interprofessional meet- 
ings, which included both medical men and laymen (such as state 
financial officers, foundation representatives, journalists, lawyers, 
educators), the administrator and others present dropped the use 
of titles—indeed, first names were the rule. At the all-medical 
meetings held at the hospital, the administrator would preside; 
at the interprofessional meetings the person who was considered 
the host would preside. At the hospital meetings the superin 
tendent could veto courses of action proposed. He often played the 
role of a stern father chiding his children, and as the person with 
the highest status he generally had the last word—both literally 
and figuratively. In contrast, at the interprofessional meetings, 
the superintendent played the part of the genial “good fellow,” 
shaking hands with those present and interspersing his serious 
comments with topical quips. Instead of the administrator having 
the “last word,” it was the host who summed up at the end of these 
meetings—although this summary was a recapitulation and not a 
final approval as in the case of the medical meetings. 

‘Belknap, op. cit., p. 80, notes that the superintendents who served the longest 


terms of office at Southern State Hospital were those who gave priority to the role 
of “efficient administrator” rather than that of “good doctor.” 
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Contract 2: The Administrator and the Sources of 
Technical and Professional Support 

The referent sources here are those groups which give the 
administrator membership, training, and technical assistance in 
the field of psychiatric medicine. In return for such support the 
administrator not only abides by the general ethics of medicine, 
but has the implicit obligation of employing medically approved 
types of treatment and personnel and of upholding the medical 
status system. We consider this a contract, because, in exchange 
for his continuing privileges and rights as a doctor, the admin- 
istrator is expected to continue to behave in certain ways pre- 
scribed by his medical reference groups. Failure to follow these 
prescribed ways can bring serious repercussions. I shall give illus- 
trations, based on my observations, to exemplify the implicit 
parts of the contract. 

That intraprofessional role obligations are the main determi- 
nant of choice of treatment and personnel seems indicated by the 
fact that whenever economically possible, administrators employ 
treatment and personnel currently in vogue in the psychiatric pro- 
fession. This is so despite the fact that the effectiveness of various 
treatments and personnel—past and present—has not been clearly 
established on scientific grounds. The administrator therefore 
chooses treatment and personnel legitimatized by the medical pro- 
fession. As has been shown, this is the contract obligation that the 
administrator accepts in relation to the medical profession. The 
following brief account illustrates the point that despite consider- 
ations of seniority, personnel less approved medically are replaced 
by personnel more approved medically. 

Several years ago occupational therapy and group psycho- 
therapy were techniques new to the hospital under observation. 
These techniques were introduced into the hospital by an attend- 
ant with administrative approval. It should be noted that an 
attendant has little if any formal medical status. As these thera- 
peutic techniques became more central to the treatment program 
of the hospital, they were put under the direction and control of 
more legitimatized, higher-status medical personnel. An occupa- 
tional therapy department which consisted of several registered 
occupational therapists was established, and group psychotherapy 
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was administered by several resident psychiatrists. The attendant 
who introduced occupational therapy and group psychotherapy 
was gradually eased out of the administration of these programs 
as the more legitimatized medical personnel were put in charge. 
Thus as new therapies became more important to the hospital the 
administration gave their direction and control to legitimatized 
medical personnel. 

That the administrator implicitly agrees to support the intra- 
professional status system has already been partly illustrated in 
detailing certain intraprofessional “‘rules of the game” under Con- 
tract 1. Another common example of this, which I observed on 
numerous occasions, occurred when a seasoned nurse would 
patiently follow the instructions of relatively inexperienced first- 
year resident psychiatrists. The residents’ orders were generally 
carried out, even though the nurse had more information about 
the patient and might have recommended a different course of 
action. 

It should be noted in passing that the hospital administration 
studied was well aware of this communication problem. It held 
numerous meetings to try to find a way to relax the relatively rigid 
role behavior generated by the clearly delineated statuses of the 
medical profession. The aim of the administration was to encour- 
age communication based on the staff member’s knowledge rather 
than on his status. 

Thus we see that professionally designated statuses are a larger 
determinant of role behavior in this contract than in Contract 1. 
In this second contract, the administrator is operating within a 
semiautonomous professional social system with many of its own 
rules.® 


Contract 3: The Administrator and the 
Problem Population 

The problem population includes not only patients and poten- 
tial patients, but also families and friends of patients, referral 
agencies, physicians, and others—in short, all of those community 
members outside of the hospital who directly participate in the 
inflow and outflow of patients. The contract here may be stated 


"See for example, T. Parsons, “The Professions and Social Structure” in Essays 
in Sociological Theory, Pure and Applied, (Glencoe, 1949), pp. 185-199. 
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as follows: The administrator will provide hospital service to the 
mentally ill, and, in return, the relevant population will allow 
some of its members to be treated as mentally ill and follow the 
procedures laid down for them by the administrative authority 
of the hospital. 

This is perhaps the most vague and yet the most complex rela- 
tionship of the three. Without populations in need or desirous 
of the services of a mental hospital, the role of hospital adminis- 
trator would become nonfunctional to the community.?® 

John and Elaine Cumming touched on this subject in their book 
Closed Ranks, An Experiment in Mental Health Education." 
In describing the failure of a program to change community atti- 
tudes toward mental illness in general, and the mentally ill in 
particular, they showed that community attitudes will remain 
largely unchanged without some significant community support. 
Indeed it is only in the recent past that the community has allowed 
the mental hospital administrator to redefine his role. Formerly 
he was assigned the role of chief custodian over many unwanted 
citizens. Today, in part as a consequence of the mental health 
movement, he may be recognized by the community as an integral 
part of the medical organization needed for the treatment of 
mental illness. 

Without community acceptance of the administrator’s role, the 
relationship between the administrator and the economic, politi- 
cal, and legal sources of support would tend to disintegrate, 
although the second contract—the administrator’s relationship to 
the medical profession—might remain intact. Restated, the psychi- 
atric administrator might remain a doctor and seek a more willing 
population, but he could not remain administrator for a particular 
problem population without its implicit consent. 

This third contract is characterized by an impersonality that 
stems from two sources. First, the amount of personal contact 

“Belknap (op. cit., p. 139), notes that patients in a southern hospital are segre- 
gated according to sex, race, and, to a lesser extent, age. Thus what Belknap calls a 
“common-sense method” of classification reflects the mores of the social system in 
which the hospital is imbedded. It would seem that the community from which the 
problem population is drawn imposes rules that influence administrative decisions 


respecting the care of patients. 
“Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
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between the administrator and each relevant individual in the 
populace is relatively brief, if it exists at all. Even if the adminis- 
trator manages to spend a good deal of time talking with people 
whom his hospital serves—or might serve—the amount of time 
spent with each one will be of such short duration that little in 
the way of a personal relationship is likely to develop. Second, and 
this is especially true of the state hospital, it is likely that the 
administrator will stand much higher on the socioeconomic lad- 
der than most members of the relevant problem population. He 
therefore will be viewed primarily in terms of his office and pro- 
fessional status rather than as a familiar person. Many patients in 
the hospital who were interviewed knew of the existence of the 
hospital superintendent; they knew his title and name, but few 
could recognize him, or the assistant superintendent, or the clin- 
ical director. 


BOUNDARY POSITIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


In considering the boundaries linking the hospital with the out- 
side community, a boundary, for our purposes, is defined as an 
area of interaction between members and nonmembers of an 
organization, and is marked by inputs and/or outputs. Thus a 
boundary in the financial sphere of operation would include, for 
example, interaction between the administrator and such “out- 
side” persons as a board of trustees, and it would be marked by 
the input of money and of organizational authority for the admin- 
istrator. A boundary in the medical sphere of operation would 
include interaction between the administrator and medical groups 
outside the hospital, and would be marked by the input of per- 
sonnel, approved treatment procedures, and medical authority. A 
boundary in the patient sphere of operation—and this is the most 
important boundary of all—is primarily interaction between hos- 
pital staff and problem population, and is marked by patient 
admission (input) and discharge (output). 

Having examined the three sectors of the administrator’s role, 
we can see that each touches on these boundary operations, either 
directly or indirectly, and that much of his role definition comes 
from elements found outside the hospital—elements in the non- 
member area of the boundary. 
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We now aim to show how the administrator, operating within 
his role on the financial and medical boundaries of the hospital, 
influences the primary boundary transaction—the formal raison 
d’étre for the hospital: the input and output of patients. This 
boundary activity lends unique power possibilities to the admin- 
istrator’s role. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S INFLUENCE ON PATIENT INPUT 


The major inputs of a mental hospital are money, personnel, 
authority and patients (who would be considered raw material in 
an industrial enterprise). Here, our concern is with input of 
patients: how, how many, and what kind of patients will be admit- 
ted to the hospital. Although the administrator does not decide 
these questions directly, he does influence decisions about them, 
and these decisions are made, for the most part, outside of the 
hospital. 

For example, the general trend of patient input is determined 
by hospital-community relations. The presence in a given commu- 
nity of home care programs, out-patient facilities, psychiatric 
wards in general hospitals, family service agencies, and the like, 
influences the rate and types of patients admitted to a given mental 
hospital. While these facilities are generally developed outside 
the domain of the hospital, the administrative hierarchy of the 
hospital can influence their development and/or operation by 
recommendations and influence. Such influence, if exercised, is 
exerted outside of the hospital on community leaders, for exam- 
ple, who make the decisions to raise money in order to maintain 
or change existing community psychiatric facilities or even provide 
for new ones. Since personnel is often recruited, the administra- 
tor, again operating largely outside of the hospital, may recom- 
mend and actually recruit many of the personnel needed to 
operate such community facilities. 

Another illustration of the administrator’s influence on patient 
input is found with respect to hospital facilities. The rate of 
patient admission is partly determined by the availability of facili- 
ties, and facilities are largely determined by the availability of 
funds. Decisions about the amount of money and materials allo- 
cated to the hospital are made outside the hospital in the state 
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legislature, state bureaucracy, and/or board of trustees. The 
administrator, acting as a kind of pressure “group” will influence 
these decisions by his requests for continued maintenance or the 
expansion of hospital facilities, operative budget, and personnel. 
Again we see that the administrator, acting outside the hospital 
in his relations with the political and economic source group, 
affects patient input. 

It should be noted here that this process of budgetary allocation 
is highly complex and seems to operate on several levels. Ideas 
for more efficient and humane patient intake originated generally 
either with ancillary personnel or at the hospital superintendent's 
level and involved relatively small amounts of money. Ideas rele- 
vant to major expansion of facilities generally originated on the 
superintendent's level or in the state commissioner's office and 
involved large amounts of money. Therefore, ideas relevant to 
reorganized procedures for patient admission had a time horizon 
of one or two fiscal years, whereas ideas relevant to capital expan- 
sion had a time horizon of up to ten years. The initial negotiation 
often consisted of a “debate” between the superintendent, who 
wanted better admissions procedures and an expansion of facili- 
ties, and representatives of the fiscal control section of the state 
mental health department who advocated holding the line at the 
level of last year’s budget. In general, the final figure that went 
into a request for a given year’s appropriation for a particular 
hospital was a compromise between the current needs and future 
plans of that hospital and the estimated climate of legislative 
receptiveness to appropriations for mental health in general. The 
actual budgetary allocation largely determined the number and 
kind of patients that the hospital could admit and care for. 

The administrator also affects patient input through his deal- 
ings with the technical and professional source group—the group 
that supplies personnel to the hospital. Since the administrator 
may greatly influence the selection of personnel, and since the 
personnel in charge of admissions exercise control with respect to 
patients (as will be shown later, this applies to discharge even 
more), the administrator is indirectly affecting patient input. 

There are two mechanisms through which the administrator 
exercises control over the selection of personnel: (1) In the short 
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run he accepts or vetoes the replacement of specific personnel, such 
as intake social workers and resident psychiatrists. (2) In the long 
run he may reduce or promote the use of certain types of person- 
nel, who may emphasize different criteria of mental health and 
illness. This point is best illustrated by the increase in the number 
of social workers in mental hospitals, performing more intake 
functions and participating in discharge arrangements. These 
social workers brought more emphasis on family relations into 
admission and discharge decisions. It must be stated that the 
administrator does not always have boundary transactions as the 
explicit aim of the type of action described above. Here the aim 
was nominally to allow psychiatrists more time with patients in 
the hospital. The effect, however, was to alter the input-output 
relations of the hospital. 

Thus by exercising authority in one boundary of the organi- 
zation, the administrator can influence transactions in other 
boundaries. Note that much of the actual process of the selection 
of personnel goes on through channels which take the adminis- 
trator outside the organization: colleagues outside the hospital, 
conventions, professional associations, and the like. Thus the 
administrator’s influence over many decisions regarding patient 
input is conditioned largely by factors outside of the hospital. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S INFLUENCE ON PATIENT OUTPUT 


The chief output of a mental hospital is treated patients. While 
the discharge of a mental patient is generally legitimatized by the 
doctor who is in charge of the case, the process is very complex 
and involves the opinions of ancillary personnel, the readiness of 
family and friends to accept the patient, and many other social 
relationships. Actual discharge rarely involves the administrator 
directly, except perhaps in unusual cases where he operates in a 
purely medical capacity. Much of what was said regarding the 
administrator’s role in admissions, however, is also applicable to 
discharge: allocation of resources and selection of staff personnel 
may greatly affect particular discharges. Furthermore, because of 
the greater uncertainty involved in discharge as compared to 
admission, the administrator is able to affect the boundary of 
patient output even more than that of input. This uncertainty in 
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discharge evolves from the fact that the criteria of health are less 
specific and more difficult to apply than are the criteria of illness. 
This relative absence of medical or technical criteria in discharge 
permits greater administrative intervention, albeit indirect, in the 
discharge process. 

In recent years, hospital administrators have enlarged their 
influence on discharge by, in effect, enlarging the discharge bound- 
ary. This has been done through elaborated rehabilitation pro- 
cedures. I observed the development of rehabilitation programs at 
four mental hospitals; at only one was there a later development— 
and it was smaller in scope—with respect to admission procedures. 
These enlarged rehabilitation facilities include special wards and 
other hospital areas set aside for rehabilitation functions. In addi- 
tion to social workers, vocational counselors, and occupational 
therapists, many people with teaching abilities in such skills as 
typing, carpentry, and sewing were employed. Thus the admin- 
istrator can broaden his control over discharge by initiating a 
rehabilitation program which calls for expanded facilities and 
staff, since facilities and staff are under his control through his 
activities outside the hospital with the economic and technical 
source groups. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL THROUGH CENTRAL 
COMMUNICATION POSITION 


The role of the administrator takes on a dynamic quality when 
we see that he can move freely between fiscal and political sup- 
port and patient treatment and care. He is a participant both in 
the economic-political groups that provide the hospital with finan- 
cial and material resources and in the professional-technical groups 
that provide the hospital with personnel who treat patients. 

Traditionally, social scientists have viewed such roles, which are 
imbedded in two or more contexts, as providing role conflicts for 
their incumbents. This may be true of the psychiatric executive 
role, but the fact that this role is linked by implicit contract to 
both sectors also creates the possibility of increased power and 
control. The mental hospital administrator is able to exert control 
over each of the two important groups, because to each he is the 
only representative or main spokesman of the other one. 
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One instance of this can be observed in the administrator's role 
in setting up rehabilitation programs as discussed under patient 
output. In requesting funds from the economic and political 
groups, the administrator could speak as an expert representative 
of the professional-technical group, pointing to the psychiatric 
needs of the patients. To the medical staff, he could indicate the 
political and economic possibilities of bringing a given rehabili- 
tation plan into being. If, for example, the medical staff requested 
different timing on instituting a rehabilitation plan, the adminis- 
trator would be in a position to accept or reject such a suggestion 
on the basis of his knowledge of the optimal time to seek or 
obtain funds. 

Access to vital political and economic information is a par- 
ticularly important source of influence in the psychiatric pro- 
fession. This can be easily seen when one considers the relative 
autonomy afforded doctors, not only because of the uncertainties 
in defining mental health, but also because of the mores of the 
medical profession. The hospital administrator, as a doctor, is not 
likely to criticize publicly or to evaluate the work of another doc- 
tor. This would seem to minimize the administrator’s role in most 
problems involving control within the organization. But through 
his superior knowledge of political, legal, and financial resources 
and his access to them, the administrator can, in fact, control pro- 
fessional aspects of admission and discharge. 

The administrator’s situation in terms of a simple communi- 
cation flow may be shown as follows: 


Economic 


political Administrator groups 
groups) 


In the above scheme communication flows to and from the admin- 
istrator. 

The composition and content of regularly scheduled meetings 
illustrates the operation of this communication structure. Shortly 
after I arrived in the field, I was invited to attend bimonthly meet- 
ings of all of the superintendents of the mental hospitals in the 
state system. At these bimonthly meetings, few doctors were pres- 
ent, other than the superintendents of the respective hospitals 
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and the commissioner of mental health. The meetings were 
divided into morning and afternoon sessions. The morning session 
was devoted to a special report by someone at the host hospital. 
Among those present were perhaps one or more of the clinical 
personnel from the host hospital. At this time, the host superin- 
tendent could point to the recent performance of his hospital and 
could also indicate anticipated needs for technical and professional 
facilities and staff. Thus he communicated his hospital’s accom- 
plishments and needs not only to his colleagues but, more impor- 
tant, to the commissioner of mental health. The commissioner, 
although a psychiatrist, was nevertheless even more committed to 
his role in the economic and political support groups of the state 
hospitals and was further removed from the practicing technical 
support groups than were the hospital superintendents. 

Afternoon sessions were business meetings, attended only by 
the commissioner of mental health, members of his fiscal group, 
and the superintendents of the various hospitals in the state sys- 
tem. These sessions dealt with broad questions of administration, 
such as possible future appropriations, grievance procedures, prob- 
lems of recruiting types of staff, and the like. Thus no one from a 
given hospital except the superintendent had access to the relevant 
legal, political, and economic matters. 

At the hospital studied, monthly medical executive committee 
meetings were held. Present were the hospital superintendent, 
the assistant superintendent, and various senior clinical personnel. 
These meetings were concerned primarily with allocation of per- 
sonnel and, to a lesser extent, with types of treatment to be made 
available in the future, issues closely related to each other. One 
of the factors that gave the superintendent a prominent decision- 
making role in allocation of current resources was his superior 
knowledge of the possibilities of the availability of future 
resources. 

At other intrahospital meetings, such as regular staff meetings, 
rehabilitation meetings, doctors’ staff meetings, and morning 
rounds, the hospital personnel whose roles were primarily politi- 
cal and/or economic were rarely present. Such personnel would 
be those directly in charge of wages and salaries, data concerned 
with patient admission, discharge and “inventory,’ civil service 
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technicalities, and so on. The superintendent generally met with 
them individually. 

I also attended meetings between the hospital superintendent 
and the various state officials, whose concerns were mainly eco- 
nomic and legal. At these meetings the superintendent was gen- 
erally the only member of the hospital staff present and, therefore, 
except for the occasional appearance of the commissioner for 
mental health, he was the only medical expert in attendance. He 
presented requests and plans for improved facilities based on the 
treatment needs of the patients as they were medically interpreted 
by the superintendent in his role as a doctor. While his conclu- 
sions were sometimes challenged, his medical premises were not. 

To sum up, the administrator can exercise power and control 
because he has access to the complementary means of goal attain- 
ment with respect to the two groups, which are somewhat sepa- 
rated, yet quite interdependent.” It is safe to generalize that to 
the extent that the administrator allows or encourages communi- 
cation between the two groups, to that extent he loses power and 
control both inside and outside of the hospital organization. 

Another hospital observed in a different state system illustrates 
this loss of control. The superintendent adopted a “laissez-faire” 
policy. The hospital, as a consequence, operated as a set of semi- 

“While this is emphasized here as a source of power, Belknap (op. cit., p. 80) 
points to it as an “either-or” situation, and Parsons in “The Mental Hospital as a 
Type of Organization” (in Greenblatt et al., op. cit., p. 118) points to it as an 
unstable dilemma: “Administrative roles and the recruitment of personnel for them 
present special problems in types of organizations primarily devoted to the pro- 
vision of professional services to a category of persons; in this respect the hospital 
is, of course, similar to the university and a few other organizational types. There 
is a built-in dilemma here. The goal of the organization is defined in terms of 
the professional service and only the professional man is competent to evaluate 
the service given and the competence of those who do it, as well as the adequacy 
of the conditions and facilities provided. However, the technical expert—certainly 
the psychiatrist—is not, as such, a competent expert on the functioning of organi- 
zations, and yet organization which is beyond his professional competence is required 
to provide the setting for adequate performance of his functions. Someone must 
exercise administrative authority on the basis of a number of considerations, of 
which psychiatric technicalities are only a part, and in these spheres the admin- 
istrator must be in a position sometimes to overrule the professionally competent 


personnel. Hence such organizations involve an unstable balance between two dif- 
ferent types of authority; the organizational executive and the professional 


specialist.” 
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autonomous units. The rehabilitation unit, for example, applied 
directly for and received federal support; as a consequence it oper- 
ated with only nominal attention to hospital policy. Thus the 
superintendent, in giving up his central position in the communi- 
cation net, gave up effective control over the hospital. In addition 
he gave up effective representation of the hospital to its political 
and economic sources of support outside of the hospital. 


A STRATEGY FOR ANALYSIS 


By examining the three contracts that identify the administra- 
tor’s role, I have touched on three separate but interdependent 
systems, of which his role is both a product and a part and which 
we will call social subsystems. They are: (1) the system of eco- 
nomic and political support (especially visible in the case of state 
and federal hospitals), (2) the system of medicine and its related 
professions, and (3) the community system, which provides the 
hospital with patients. These social subsystems give us a new unit 
for further theorizing and research. We know that each subsystem 
is, in a way, separate from the other—yet overlapping; that each 
is part of society—yet distinguishable in terms of activities; and 
that each can be characterized by specific mores and socioeco- 
nomic attributes. In addition, each gives us a set of role definitions 
peculiar to it. These role definitions interlock so that roles are 
defined reciprocally within each subsystem. 

Further examination of the social subsystems provides us with 
a more comprehensive way of studying the characteristics of organ- 
izations. They can be viewed as products of the subsystems and, in 
a more dynamic sense, they are the focal point of subsystem activ- 
ity. It is possible to analyze the role of each member of the 
organization in terms of these crosscutting subsystems, but this 
would take us beyond the scope of this paper. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The administrator’s role has been divided into three sectors 
which extend beyond the confines of the hospital organization. 
Although the administrator does not necessarily participate 
directly in each sector, I have attempted to show that each has 
an important bearing on the definition of his role. I have tried 
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to indicate that some of the dynamics of organization control 
involved in the role of the administrator can be understood in 
terms of his boundary position. While not participating directly 
in the chief input-output boundary processes of the organization— 
the admission and discharge of patients—nevertheless the admin- 
istrator can influence them through his participation in other 
boundary processes. Because he stands in a position which links 
the input and output of (1) money and authority and (2) per- 
sonnel, he can influence both of these processes and thereby exer- 
cise power and control over the admission and discharge of 
patients. It would seem that the administrator plays a role in three 
subsystems, which transcend the usual hospital limits. The hos- 
pital organization can be viewed as a product of the three sub- 
systems and thus the administrators’ role can be interpreted as a 
boundary-spanning link among the three subsystems. 

Thus, through an analysis of the administrator’s role we have 
made a beginning at connecting the hospital organization to its 
larger stratified social environment. One of the more obvious next 
steps is to link our social subsystems with social class and thereby 
derive a more complete picture of what happens inside the hos- 
pital organization as a consequence of factors that emanate out- 
side the hospital. 
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Beyond the Welfare State: Economic Planning and Its International 
Implications. By Gunnar Myrdal. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1960. 287 pp. $4.50. 


This book is Myrdal’s Storrs Lectures on Jurisprudence at the Yale 
Law School in 1958. It is a popular exposition, for a fairly general 
audience, of the ideas contained in his great book, The International 
Economy (1957). Those who have read the earlier work will, I suspect, 
be somewhat disappointed in this one. It contains few new ideas and is 
less rigorous although also less exacting than the earlier volume. For 
those who are not familiar with his earlier work, however, this volume 
will provide a useful introduction to an important body of thinking. 
Myrdal is much more than an economist. His work on the American 
Negro problem is justly famous as a classic study. He has served his 
native Sweden and the United Nations in responsible positions. If a 
vote were taken for the position of top world social scientist, Myrdal 
would be a strong candidate. 

It is all the more disappointing, therefore, to find that his thought 
does not seem to have developed beyond the positions of his earlier 
work and that it seems to have become, if anything, more diffuse and 
“philosophical” in the bad sense, and less able to come to grips with 
many important unanswered questions which his view of the world 
raises. His central thesis is that in the national economies of the west- 
ern world, we have moved toward a genuine integration of the whole 
population into the economic and social system, mainly through the 
device of the welfare state. In these countries, we have what he calls 
a “created harmony,” which is not the harmony of Adam Smith's 
hidden hand and the free market, but a harmony of countervailing 
power operating through parliamentary democracies at the national 
level and through numerous local organizations. The upshot of all this 
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is that we now have nations in which the proletarian or alien group is 
reduced to a small minority, and in which almost everyone participates 
as a citizen in economic life and decision making. 

The cost of this internal harmony is, however, international dis- 
harmony. There are mutual interactions here, of course. He argues 
that it was the breakdown of the international system caused by the 
first World War which was the prime cause. State intervention, by 
destroying the automatic nature of the free market itself, produced 
planning—which is co-ordinated and rational intervention. National 
planning, however, has perpetuated the disruption of the international 
market with the result that we no longer get the capital flows of the 
nineteenth century. International trade has shrunk and the world 
divides out into rich countries getting richer and poor countries 
remaining where they are or even getting poorer. Thus, the Marxian 
vision of “immiseriation,” which failed spectacularly to be realized 
in the Western countries as regards the working class, is now seen 
to be coming true in regard to the poor countries. Consequently, he 
argues, the poor countries must now “exploit” the rich, and the rich 
must allow themselves to be exploited. In the interest of world har- 
mony, we need to move from a welfare state to a welfare world. The 
rich countries should adopt free trade; the poor countries should 
adopt protection. The rich countries should stabilize the prices of raw 
materials, presumably by cartels, and should break up the cartels that 
control shipping. 

What we have here, is a moral world-vision as large in scope and as 
breathtaking in its audacity as that of Marx but gentler and more 
kindly in its rhetoric. The prophet’s mantle, however, is a dangerous 
as well as a noble garment. The danger is that the prophet judges his 
vision by internal canons of moral worth and consistency and the vision 
is inadequately tested by the hard facts of the world itself. There is 
truth as well as nobility in Myrdal’s vision. One wonders, however, 
if it is not a little too neat to square with the untidy facts of history. 
It is easy to exaggerate, for instance, the degree of international inte- 
gration, whatever that means, in the nineteenth century. It is true 
that many relatively empty parts of the world were settled and 
developed with European labor and capital. By contrast, however, the 
impact of the nineteenth century on what we now regard as the poor 
countries was by no means unequivocally favorable. The plantation 
economies created enclaves of western technology which did not, how- 
ever, feed back into the life of their host countries. The British rule 
in India gave internal peace and a modern transportation system, but 
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did not come to grips with the basic problem of India’s poverty-pro- 
ducing village culture. Japan, the only successful example of non- 
western development, developed as a result of her own internal 
reorganizations rather than through foreign investment, even though 
she did have a good deal of technical aid. One wonders, therefore, 
whether the welfare state has really made anything “worse.” It can be 
argued, I think, that the international economy is at least no worse 
than it was, and may even be better. Technical assistance, at least, is 
better organized than it was in the nineteenth century and the example 
of Japan indicates that the rise of the poor countries towards affluence 
may be more the result of internal reorganization and technical assist- 
ance, than it is of capital investment from abroad. I feel, therefore, an 
uneasy conflict between Myrdal’s vision of the world and my own 
image of its history, though I have neither the time nor the compe- 
tence to put the matter to a test. It is to be hoped, however, that 
Myrdal’s vision will inspire others to test his hypothesis more vigor- 
ously than he himseif has been able to do. Perhaps the greatest need 
in the world today is a vision of moral grandeur which is securely 
grounded upon a mountain of social fact. It is to Myrdal’s credit that 
he is neither afraid nor ashamed of a moral vision, and one cannot 
fail to be inspired and enlivened by it. It would be tragic, however, 
if the moral vision were obscured by illusions regarding the facts of 
history and the nature of social dynamics. The testing of Myrdal’s 
hypothesis, therefore, presents itself as an important challenge to the 
social scientist. And one hopes that others may be inspired to examine 
more closely the historic record from which Myrdal has drawn his mag- 
nificent generalizations. 
K. E. BouLpInc 

Professor of Economics 

University of Michigan 


Blue Collar Man: Patterns of Dual Allegiance in Industry. By Theo- 
dore V. Purcell. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. 300 
pp. $6.00. 


This study is a continuation of the author's earlier research pre- 
sented in The Worker Speaks His Mind on Company and Union. The 
central concept is the notion of dual allegiance, that is, the worker's 
approval and support of both employer and union. By union alle- 
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giance, Purcell means “general satisfaction with the union as an insti- 
tution, or belief in the necessity and existence of a union in the plant” 
(p. 167). Similarly, company allegiance means “the worker’s degree of 
approval of the company as an institution” (p. 60). 

Data were gathered through intensive interviews with more than 
eight hundred meat packing industry workers located in three differ- 
ent midwestern plants operated by Swift and Company. The Chicago 
plant, the locale of the earlier study, was organized by the United 
Packinghouse Workers, the East St. Louis plant by the Amalgamated 
Meatcutters, and the Kansas City plant by an independent union, the 
National Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers. The interviews were 
supplemented by observations of work and union meetings, and by 
employment, company, and union statistics. Foremen, union stewards 
and leaders, and a few neighborhood leaders were included in the 
sample interviewed between 1949 and 1959. For the most part, the 
interviews were recorded verbatim. About twenty attitudes were iso- 
lated from each interview and graded on a scale from very favorable 
to very unfavorable. Scaled items included attitudes toward the cam- 
pany, the foremen, the job, the work gang, pay, advancement oppor- 
tunities, the union and its officers, grievance handling, and similar 
company, union, and work related items. The data were analyzed and 
scaled by different persons and were subject to apparently appropriate 
statistical tests. Though the samples were carefully chosen and the 
interviews quantitatively treated, the study is rich with descriptive 
materials, particularly the many direct quotations of the workers them- 
selves which give important meaning and life to otherwise cold sta- 
tistics. The author’s writing style is altogether clear, lucid, and intel- 
ligible, indeed refreshingly so as compared with the large part of pub- 
lished research in this field. 

The findings support those reported by other students. Workers 
generally accept both their employer and their union as necessary 
institutions and except for union leaders and some foremen, do not 
see the union and company as basically in conflict. Regardless of sex, 
color or other factors, the great majority of workers see their employer 
and his agents as reasonable persons to be neither “liked” in whole nor 
“disliked.” The workers are never completely satisfied but also seldom 
totally dissatisfied. In substance, the attitude of company allegiance 
exists in a relatively high degree for a wide variety of workers under 
different conditions. The workers are generally satisfied with their 
jobs as indicated by their attitudes toward their work gang, pay, work- 
ing conditions and the company suggestion system. But except for 
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foremen and the East St. Louis white workers, the male workers are 
pessimistic about their chances for advancement. This is most notable 
among the Negro workers who are for the most part convinced that 
they get unequal treatment. Also, the packing house workers do not 
want their children to work in the plant but aspire to have them “do 
better” by achieving a white-collar or professional status. Further, 
though the workers are generally satisfied with the amount of their 
pay, they often distrust or do not understand the complex incentive 
system which establishes their earnings. 

The interviews show clearly that the sampled workers strongly 
believe in having a union in their plants though they differ signifi- 
cantly in how much they support the idea of unionism. Respondents 
whose unions have a history of turmoil and threat are likely to be less 
enthusiastic about unionism. Also, workers distinguish between the 
union as an institution, and its local leaders, often strongly supporting 
the former but critical of the latter. In general, the packing house work- 
ers want “reasonable, middle-of-the-road leadership. They do not like 
strikes, radicalism, or work-stoppages. They want their union leaders 
to try to ‘work things out’”’ (p. 198). 

This study is a valuable contribution to the growing literature deal- 
ing with workers’ attitudes. Many of the criticisms which could be 
made of Purcell’s earlier work do not apply here. The author was 
careful to point out the limitations of the research both conceptually 
and methodologically. He is aware that the “dual allegiance” concept 
is a difficult one and often obscure. He notes that workers’ attitudes 
are not necessarily accurate predictors of company or union policy or 
actual behavior. He recognizes that union-management relations may 
reflect a set of institutional values and needs which do not coincide 
with worker attitudes. The study does not tell us how the union func- 
tions as an organization, nor does it tell us how the company develops 
the policies to which the workers respond. But, then, it was not 
designed to do so. Some of the author’s own values are reflected in the 
findings as when he is critical of the militant “left-wing” leadership 
of the United Packinghouse Workers and apparently in greater sym- 
pathy with the more conservative leadership of the other two unions. 
Further, he suggests that more than anything else, “there is need to 
convert the dual allegiance. ..into deeper and more meaningful dual 
loyalties” (p. 262). Like any other student, Purcell is entitled to his 
values, though his readers are under no obligation to accept them with- 
out understanding more of what is implied by them. As has been 
noted before, “dual loyalty” can sometimes mean the end of distinc- 
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tiveness. In a pluralistic society such as ours, it may be argued that 
greater measures of separateness rather than “togetherness” are needed. 

One small point needs to be mentioned. Among the many other 
studies cited by Purcell as supporting his own findings, he invokes a 
study of a Japanese steel mill and coal mine conducted by Kunio 
Odaka of the University of Tokyo. Odaka’s study shows that “positive 
identification with both union and management was the most numer- 
ous class of response” (p. 249). However, the conditions of Japanese 
workers as employees and union members and the roles of both 
employers and unions are so vastly different from those in the United 
States that cross cultural comparisons of “dual allegiance” are com- 
pletely meaningless. Since Purcell is not a “Japan expert,” he may not 
readily have been aware of this. 

Aside from the value of the research itself, the book is most com- 
mendable because, as Peter Drucker notes in the Foreword, it is “as 
readable as a Balzec novel.” And this quality is all too often missing 
in social science materials. 

BERNARD KARSH 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of Illinois 


Decisions under Uncertainty: Drilling Decisions by Oil and Gas 
Operators. By C. Jackson Grayson, Jr. Boston: Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 1960. 402 pp. $6.00. 


The search for new reserves of gas and oil is conducted under con- 
ditions of great uncertainty. This book describes how decisions to drill 
exploratory wells are now made, and explores the possibilities of 
modifying the decision-making process by using modern statistical 
decision theory. 

The book is divided into two main parts. The first describes how 
business men searching for oil and gas decide whether or not to com- 
mit their resources to drilling an exploratory well. 

There is no effort to select random sample of the business population 
being studied, for this would have limited the questions to those the 
most reluctant respondent was willing to answer. As Grayson himself 
says, “I simply talked to people in as many firms as would co-operate 
to enable me, within time and fund restrictions, to have some ‘feel’ 
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for the decision atmosphere and to gather as much factual infor- 
mation as possible.” 

One chapter in this first part of the book deals with the geological 
factors that need to be considered in estimating whether oil or gas 
exists, at what depths, and in what quantities. Another chapter covers 
the economic factors, the costs of exploring, drilling and producing, 
government regulations affecting the rate of production, and the prob- 
lem of forecasting future gas and oil prices. One chapter deals with 
the personal goals of smaller independents and the corporate objec- 
tives of the major companies. Still another chapter discusses the com- 
plex business arrangements that have developed for spreading and 
dividing risks between various partners in an exploratory well. This 
descriptive material provides an informative introduction to an inter- 
esting business, and at the same time provides enough new insights to 
be of value to a student of the industry. But the reader will not dis- 
cover “how” the decision-maker takes account of all of these factors in 
making his decision. The fault is not Grayson’s. If the decision makers 
are pressed to say how they decide, one obtains answers such as the 
following: “We have 150 years of experience and our guides are under- 
stood by everybody. I can’t express it any other way.” “Look it’s all 
judgment. How do I know how I make up my mind. I just do.” 

Although we may someday learn more about informal decision- 
making, intuition, and judgment, this was not Grayson’s purpose. His 
main interest is to explore the feasibility of substituting a formal and 
explicit decision-making process for the informal one now used. 

The second part of the book presents a theory of how we should 
make decisions if we wish to behave consistently and rationally in the 
face of uncertainty. Grayson explains the theory and illustrates how it 
might be used in oil exploration. He also reports on the reaction of 
businessmen to the decision-making theories he presents, and on some 
experiments aimed at developing efficient methods to give practitioners 
experience in using the new techniques. 

The normative theory described in this part of the book might be 
called statistical decision theory. The intellectual antecedents of the 
theory go back at least to an article by Daniel Bernoulli, published in 
1738. Important modern contributions have been made by Von Neu- 
mann and Morgenstern, L. J. Savage, and others. Since the theory has 
been developed largely by scholars who rely heavily on mathematical 
tools, Grayson makes an important contribution by giving an explana- 
tion of the essential ideas that is intelligible to a reader who has for- 
gotten his high school algebra. 
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The statistical decision theory Grayson recommends does not elimi- 
nate intuitive judgment from the decision-making process. But it does 
assign a drastically different role to judgment. Intuition, experience, 
and imagination are still required to provide a catalogue of the range 
of decisions that are possible, information about the possible states of 
the world that determine the consequences of each decision, and the 
criteria by which decisions and their outcomes are evaluated. 

The approach to making decisions advocated by Grayson is sup- 
ported by a small but growing group of academics. If it has some of the 
merits claimed, we can expect to see the approach adopted by at least 
some large-scale organizations in the next decade. The sociological 
consequences of any such innovations will merit close scrutiny. In 
large decentralized business organizations, one of the functions most 
closely controlled by top management is the right to give final approval 
to important investment decisions. If the investment decision-making 
process were formalized as Grayson advocates, it would be possible to 
decentralize this function. The consequence might be that top man- 
agement is left with control over the formal structure of the organi- 
zation but with a greatly reduced influence over the economic sub- 
stance of the actions taken by the organization. 

For those who have no special interest in oil and gas exploration, 
this book will have two main attractions. It presents an informative 
and perceptive description of the business investment decision-making 
process, and a clear and nonmathematical statement of how modern 
statistical decision theory could be used to change drastically the nature 
of that process. This reviewer was moderately annoyed, at times, by 
the author’s missionary zeal in advocating a new approach. But this 
is at worst a mild flaw in an otherwise excellent book. 


SEYMOUR SMIDT 
Associate Professor of Managerial Economics 
Cornell University 


The Forest Ranger: A Study in Administrative Behavior. By Herbert 
Kaufman. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. 259 pp 
$5.00. 

In appraising a particular piece of writing it is always important 
to know what the author meant to do, if only because it is not fair to 
evaluate one study by standards appropriate to a similar but different 
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one. It is especially important in the present instance that we under- 
stand quite clearly what Mr. Kaufman set out to do, for under the 
same (or a like) title he might have undertaken any of a number of 
different inquiries. The author himself (in his Preface) lists several 
kinds of studies which he has not sought to do. More to the point, 
he states positively (pp. x, xi) “The evidence indicates the Forest 
Service has enjoyed a substantial degree of success in producing field 
behavior consistent with headquarters directives and suggestions. ... 
What this study is concerned with is the way the field men are induced 
to carry out tangibly the terms of headquarters agreements.” The 
subtitle, then, contains the key phrase, for this is truly “A Study in 
Administrative Behavior.” 

Mr. Kaufmann’s methodology, if standard, is sound. Proceeding from 
the central office of the Forest Service (where obviously he did his 
work with care) he went into five Forest Ranger districts, where he 
conducted field studies of what it is that makes a Ranger act like a 
Ranger. The results of these labors emerge in seven well-knit chapters. 
The first concerns plan and methodology. It is followed by two that 
treat of “Tendencies Toward Fragmentation,” and these in turn by 
three that set forth the “Techniques of Integration.” Chapter VII 
recasts the principal findings and conclusions, with added (and perti- 
nent) observations on aspects of the subject not previously covered. 
The author makes good use of his material, and his argument develops 
forcefully and logically. Moreover, he writes with zest and conviction; 
clearly he believes what he is saying. A reviewer once observed that 
David Lilienthal’s book on the TVA left the reader breathless, so 
that one had put it down occasionally to rest. Mr. Kaufman does not 
move along at quite that clip, though there are no perceptible pauses 
where he stops to figure out what to say next. 

How well does the author achieve his objective of portraying the 
Forest Ranger at work within the framework of a national organiza- 
tion? How successful is he in his avowed purpose of making a study 
of administrative behavior? By any reasonable standard his work comes 
off very well indeed. The book rests on a nice balance of political 
science, sociology, and psychology, with administration as a continuing 
overtone. It makes abundantly clear why the Forest Ranger behaves 
like a Forest Ranger; indeed it makes any initial suspicion that he 
might sometimes be tempted to behave otherwise seem far-fetched. As 
a study in administrative behavior the book is excellent, and this 
review might well stop right here. 
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But another book needs to be written, a book suggested by Marion 
Clawson’s dilemma in his Foreword to the present volume: “how to 
devise and operate an agency which will operate consistently, in the 
sense of reducing to the minimum variations from established, organ- 
ization-wide norms while at the same time preserving individuality 
and stimulating creative thinking and action on the part of its men.” 
Has the Forest Service succeeded in resolving this dilemma? What 
happens when a national agency with an extensive field staff is 
“homogenized” (Kaufman's term, pp. 214-215)? What about the 
resulting tendencies toward the bureaucratization of the organization? 
What of methods (for example, that for estimating timber stands), 
which, developed for general (nationwide) application, may fail to 
produce an accurate estimate for a given locality? And what of policies 
which, again developed for national guidance, may not take into 
account local or regional problems—for example, the thousands of 
“peckerwood” sawmills in the South? Mr. Kaufman is well aware of 
these and like issues, as he indicates recurrently throughout the work 
but especially in the concluding chapter. It is no criticism of the 
author or his present study to observe that he did not write a book 
which he did not start out to write. Nevertheless the other book ought 
to be written, as a sequel to this one. I suggest as a working title ‘““The 
Forest Ranger as Organization Man: Some Unanticipated Conse- 
quences of the Process of Homogenization.” And who better to write 
it than Herbert Kaufman? 

Roscoe C. MARTIN 
Professor of Political Science 


Syracuse University 


Integration and Competition in the Petroleum Industry. By Melvin 
G. de Chazeau and Alfred E. Kahn. New Haven: Yaie University 
Press, 1959. 598 pp. $7.50. 

This book is the third in a series of monographs sponsored by the 
American Petroleum Institute. It more than lives up to the degree of 
objectivity and impartiality stressed in the introductory statement of 
“ground rules” on academic freedom. It contains a first-rate inter- 
mixture of description and display of the institutional background 
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of the industry together with analysis and interpretation in every 
chapter. 

M. de Chazeau and A. Kahn do not base their work on primary 
investigation, but have made use of the voluminous writings on the 
industry. Even this is a Herculean task and the reader will be impressed 
by the detail and organization that have gone into encompassing so 
much information in 600 pages. 

The book is divided into four parts of roughly equal length, with 
Part I providing historical background, the description of the current 
structure of the industry, and the economic setting for public interest 
in vertical integration in the industry. Part II deals with public policy, 
conservation, and pricing. For those interested in problems of admin- 
istration Chapter 10 will be especially relevant. The authors note the 
lack of relationship between the administrative mechanism determin- 
ing the structure of the crude-oil industry and any economic concept 
of adjustment through market forces. 

“Investment and Innovation” is the title of Part III; it is used to 
discuss the relationship between integration and investment decisions. 
A chapter is devoted to the problem of transportation and pipelines 
with a discussion of the interrelation between important economies of 
scale and technological efficiencies and the inherent monopolistic 
potentialities, especially in pipelines. The authors conclude that it 
will be in the interest of the public if the right of the oil companies 
to build and operate pipelines is preserved. 

Part IV deals with integration and competition in product markets. 
Considerations of the basic features of oligopolistic competition lead 
the authors to note that the important criterion in assessing competi- 
tion in this industry is the health and prospects of the independent 
firm. It does not pay the giants to try to kill off each other. Competition 
between the integrated and nonintegrated firms in this industry is very 
much a struggle between very high fixed-cost operators and (as one 
descends the production distribution chain) progressively higher vari- 
able cost operators. This gives rise to a complex and interesting threat 
pattern within the industry compounded by the considerable differ- 
ences in financial strength. 

It is suggested that the decline in the numbers of independent 
refiners over the last twenty-five years has been primarily the result of 
socially beneficent forces. This is based on the observation that the 
uneconomic pressures caused by the law of capture enabled relatively 
inefhcient small refiners to survive until the production limits imposed 
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by the states offered a partial social solution to wasteful competition. 
Nevertheless a very real problem faces the efficient nonintegrated 
refiner in the asymmetry in the availability of crude oil. In the opinion 
of the authors, mandatory unitization of oil fields together with free- 
dom of foreign competition would go a long way toward correcting 
this. 

The penultimate chapter deals with the independent marketer. A 
reasonable case is made for the existence of workable competition, 
with some caveats such as the increasing cost effect of the emphasis 
on branded distribution. 

In their conclusions the authors point out that integration is buying 
stability, standardization, and uniformity as an alternative to flexibil- 
ity, variation, and diversity. A middie course is needed between too 
much stability on the one hand or chaos on the other. They feel that 
on the whole monopoly power is horizontal and not vertical in this 
industry. Given a change in policy on crude oil, there are sufficient 
competitive forces within the industry to accommodate vertically 
integrated firms as a socially useful institutional form. 

In general this reviewer subscribes to the policy recommendations 
made as at least « step in the right direction. The book should con- 
vince most readers that better control of crude oil is a necessary step; 
whether such control is sufficient is much more difficult to decide. It 
would have been desirable for the authors to have spent a few more 
pages in Part I making estimates or even “guesstimates” about the 
supply, demand, and technology in the industry for the next ten to 
twenty years. At least to the uninitiated it is not intuitively obvious 
that yesterday's and today’s problems will not be considerably changed 
by the time legislation is passed to deal with them. 

There is a general methodological problem which faces all work in 
this area, and that is the method of presentation. Six-hundred-page 
books of this type do not lend themselves easily to quick reading. It 
is my belief that the use of flow diagrams would have helped consid- 
erably in the exposition here and in most other works which attempt 
to synthesize a mass of institutional information. 

A series of books like this on different industries would go far 
toward cementing the relationship between institutional studies and 
economic theory. 

MARTIN SHUBIK 
Visiting Professor of Economics 
Yale University 
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A Polish Factory: A Case Study of Workers’ Participation in Decision 
Making. By Jiri Kolaja. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 
1960. 153 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Kolaja presents in his study of a Polish textile factory, the 
results of two months of field work in Lodz, Poland, during the sum- 
mer of 1957. His participation in field work with a Polish colleague 
was made possible by the general turn of events in Poland following 
the “October revolution” when Gomulka assumed power and started 
a liberalization movemerit. The Polish government began to stress the 
desirability of worker participation in the affairs of industry and acti- 
vated workers’ councils within plants. The setting for the study amidst 
such dramatic changes in Eastern Europe would seem to be almost 
ideal for an anthropological field research. The results of the field 
work, however, are disappointing to this reviewer. 

The author set out initially to investigate the social-psychological 
determinants of productivity differences between two groups in the 
textile plant. He was offered co-operation by the authorities and given 
open access to the workers and management for observation of inter- 
actions as well as for interviews. After the field work began, Kolaja 
found that the productivity differences between the two groups were 
not large enough to warrant a comparative analysis, and therefore he 
altered the focus of his research. He concentrated instead on employee 
responses to and within the workers’ council, but his field work efforts 
still centered largely on the workers in the two departments originally 
selected for study. In addition to interviewing and observing these 
workers, Kolaja attended worker council meetings and observed events 
occurring outside these two departments. The author’s research 
approach on the whole was very informal. He collected some pro- 
ductivity data, but his attempts at formal data gathering did not carry 
him too far. 

From his observations, Kolaja states (p. 134), ““The general conclusion 
concerning the workers’ council in the factory is that it did not func- 
tion well.” He found a division between the bureaucratic world of 
the plant, which included the union officials, and the world of the 
workers. The workers seemed more interested in satisfying very human 
wants, such as getting better living conditions, than in discussing issues 
of importance in council meetings. 

From the descriptions in Chapters 3 and 4 of events in the factory, 
the reader manages to get glimpses of the complex interaction of four 
formal organizations in a single plant: the workers’ council, the labor 
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union, the Communist party, and, of course, the management hier- 
archy. From his data, the author states, (p. 137): “Thus, we get the 
paradoxical situation that there is a superfluity of organizations that 
profess and try to cater to the workers’ needs, and yet none of them 
actually does.” 

In addition, we learn from Kolaja’s descriptions, of rivalries within 
the management group, of workers’ spontaneous responses to human 
appeals on behalf of their section foreman, of endless exhortations to 
meet production quotas in the name of national loyalty, and of the 
simple aspirations of the workers. The study, in other words, presents 
us with some interesting glimpses of life in an industrial plant in 
Poland. 

The main weakness in the study is its lack of coherence. Part of 
the difficulty arises from a research setting inappropriate for the ques- 
tions under investigation in the book. The author points out (pp. 40 ff.) 
that Lodz was not at the center of the revolutionary events in Poland 
during the summer and fall of 1956. The community, embedded as 
it was in the textile industry, appeared stagnant, as did the plant in 
which the research took place. The equipment was antiquated and 
barely kept in operation. The two groups in Kolaja’s study were com- 
posed mainly of women, for whom participation in workers’ council 
affairs, let alone political action, appeared distant from the realities 
of maintaining a family. If the author had been interested in studying 
the interaction of industrial groups and the political events of the 
time, he would have been better off in a more strategic center. 

As an illustration of the general apathy of worker responses, the 
author describes a strike of tram workers in Lodz (pp. 71-72) and 
worker reactions to this unsuccessful walkout. The brief comments 
leave the impression that the workers in the two departments were 
slightly bored by the proceedings. These responses are not suggestive 
of groups who are able to join in participative activities in plantwide 
affairs. Also, they do not provide us with much enlightenment on the 
operations of workers’ councils in Poland. One might conclude from 
this study that apathetic groups appear quite similar on either side 
of the iron curtain. 

A second difficulty in the study that contributes to its lack of coher- 
ence is the superficiality of some of the data. The author was limited 
in the time he had available for field work, but some of his field work 
activity did not seem too productive. For example, he appeared to be 
beating a dead horse when he asked his subjects (p. 116): “Whose 
factory was the plant?” By prodding, he got them to admit that the 
state owned the factory. The author then (p. 117) quotes the puzzled 
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responses to his assertion: ““This means that the factory also belongs 
to you.”” This line of questioning appears ridiculous to this reviewer 
and it makes his thesis somewhat inane (p. 117): “that collective prop- 
erty does not necessarily result in the disappearance of the differenti- 
ation between management and labor... .” 

A third weakness in the study is its failure to tie the data together. 
Nothing is so lonely as an unrelated observation, and the book has 
many pieces of isolated data. The author, for example, presents a table 
(p. 120) showing for each worker in the two departments average out- 
put for an eight-month period. He then attempts to explain produc- 
tivity differences using bits of information on worker background. 
If he had attempted a more analytical approach to his study, he might 
have sorted out forces influencing productivity and as a result made 
more sense of his data. A possible outcome of such an approach, for 
example, might have been a tentative conclusion on how primary 
group memberships influence productivity in a Polish work group 
compared with American work groups. 

In conclusion, A Polish Factory raises in the mind of this reviewer 
a question of research methodology that transcends this particular 
study but that has significance for social research in general. In pre- 
senting his book as a case study, the author adds somewhat to the con- 
fusion surrounding the case approach as an instrument of scientific 
investigation. Social science in the study of administration and man’s 
economic institutions has a powerful methodology in the case study. 
The method pays off, however, when the researcher combines intuitive 
and analytical skills on problems uniquely appropriate to the method. 
This reviewer is impressed with how little attention modern books 
on research methodology pay to the case study, yet its place in social 
research has traditionally been an important one. The responsibility 
rests ultimately with the advocates of the method who may be overdue 
in the explicit development of the case study as an instrument for 
research on organizational dynamics. 

A. ZALEZNIK 
Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Harvard University 


The Scientist in American Industry: Some Organizational Determin- 
ants in Manpower Utilization. By Simon Marcson. Harper, New 
York: 1960. 158 pp. $3.50. 


Marcson has produced an easy-to-read book about life in an indus- 
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trial laboratory. He has pinpointed the issues as they are defined and 
felt by members of the laboratory staff at various status levels, and 
most of the issues will be recognized as familiar by members of other 
industrial research organizations. The book is likely to be especially 
attractive to industrial research managers. 

The title is somewhat more expansive than the contents, which 
are based on the experience of one laboratory—but it is representative 
in many ways. The author’s method of gathering and interpreting 
data was to live with the laboratory for an extended period, inter- 
viewing its members at length and in depth, and arriving at a personal 
understanding of the situation. The book is an effort to express this 
understanding in writing, illustrated profusely with interview excerpts. 

The monograph’s objective is “to examine the organizational 
environment and the dynamics of adaptive behavior as the scientist 
goes about his research work” (p. 7). Such matters as the effect of the 
industrial environment on the scientist’s autonomy, his problems in 
adjusting to the laboratory bureaucracy, and the organizational forces 
determining his career pattern and his research work form the main 
body of the book. 

That there are many areas of maladjustment between the organi- 
zation and its scientists constitutes the major message of the book. 
Marcson identifies a number of sources of “strain” in the relation- 
ship. As the primary sources of strain, he points to goal conflicts 
between businessmen and professional scientists, role conflicts resulting 
from the goal conflicts, and organizational and individual conflicts 
produced by the uncertainties of scientific work. Some, but perhaps not 
all, of these strains are related to the inability of the laboratory man- 
agement to find a mode of decision making which would satisfactorily 
integrate the scientists’ need for a “colleague’” system of authority, 
and the company’s need for an “executive” system of authority. 

Unhappily, the book ends on this note—with the laboratory “grop- 
ing its way towards colleague authority” (p. 150). Marcson offers no 
suggestions to facilitate the groping, but expresses approval of its 
general direction. 

In reading the book, I felt that Marcson was restraining himself 
on almost every page. Broadcasting unfavorable criticism of a kind 
and generous host is not a gentlemanly thing to do; hence the restraint 
is understandable. But theory building suffers when the researcher is 
inhibited by gentlemanliness from making a penetrating analysis. 
That Marcson is thoroughly capable of making a penetrating analysis 
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is quite clear in a paragraph (which somehow escaped censorship) in 
which he discusses certain assumptions made by research management: 


The basic assumption is that having been in research, the research manager 
“knows” research people and will know how to manage them. The second 
assumption is that human behavior is anarchic and chaotic and impervious 
to systematic understanding; the behavior of scientists being especially chaotic 
and peculiar. Third, research management assumes that the organizational 
environment consists only of facilities, salary scales, and merit and achieve- 
ment rewards. Fourth, research management assumes that tempering its 
authority with friendly informality of a “happy family” variety contributes 
to a colleague system. Fifth, research management assumes that scientists 
have come to accept the definition of themselves as employees. Sixth, research 
management assumes that defining its method of supervisory selection as 
“natural leadership” will avoid organizational rigidity and contribute to 
flexibility. The fact that all of these assumptions are fallacious is not without 
its impact on strain in the laboratory organization [p. 146]. 


Unfortunately, this paragraph is not representative of the book. 
The book is unlikely to arouse the defenses of scientists or research 
managers, but it has achieved this character at the cost of a certain 
flatness, almost an avoidance of issues. It needs more Marcson and less 
restraint. 

HERBERT A. SHEPARD 
Professor of Behavioral Science 
Case Institute of Technology 
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Abstracts 


Administration of Teaching in Social Sciences in the U.S.S.R.: Syllabi 
for Three Required Courses. 1960. 146 pp. Available from the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. No price given. 

This book contains translations of the syllabi of three courses 
required of all students in Soviet institutions of higher education. The 
courses, which represent about 8 to 10 per cent of the total instructional 
program, include history of the Communist party in the U.S.S.R., 
political economy, and historical dialectical materialism. 


A Case Study of High Level Administration in a Large Organization. 
John D. Glover and Paul R. Lawrence. 1960. 128 pp. Available 
from Harvard University, Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Boston, Mass. $2.00. 


This report concerns the first four years of operation of the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Management), 1947-1952. 
Topics covered are environment, functions and relationships of the 
office, patterns of administrative attitudes including behavior and 
results, the role and place of the office in the Air Force organization, 
implications for the policies and administrative behavior of the top- 
level administrator. 


Constraint by Copyright: A Report on “Official” and “Private” Prac- 
tices. M. B. Schnapper. 1960. 154 pp. Available from Public 
Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S.E., Washington 3, D.C. $3.25. 
The editor of Public Affairs Press discusses the prevalence of the 

practice of placing personal copyrights on information originating in 

federal government work. The copyright is being used by public serv- 
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ants as a means of obtaining personal profit from material that Schnap- 
per considers to be public property. One result is that information is, 
in effect, withheld from scholars, industry, and the general public. 


District Administration in India. S.S. Khera. 1960. 52 pp. Avail- 
able from Indian Institute of Public Administration, Indraprastha 
Estate, Ring Road, New Delhi-l. Rs. 2.00. 

All India is divided into districts, each headed by a district collector 
or deputy commissioner. The district administrations perform all the 
functions of government in the districts. This describes the administra- 
tive operations of the various districts and the problems they face. 


The Effects of Leadership. Hanan C. Selvin. 1960. 286 pp. Avail- 
able from the Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. $5.00. 


Training officers and noncommissioned officers at Fort Dix in the 
spring of 1952 are the leaders studied. Variations in leadership among 
companies had “pronounced and consistent effects on the behavior of 
trainees,” even when the men were outside the group atmosphere. 
New analytical techniques as well as substantive results are included. 


Government Publications and Their Use. Laurence F. Schmeckebier 
and Roy B. Eastin. 1961. 488 pp. Available from Publications 
Division, The Brookings Institutions, 1775 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $6.00. 


This is a revision of the volume first published in 1936 and revised 
in 1939. Chapters on periodicals and microfacsimile copies of govern- 
ment publications have been added. Basic guides to government pub- 
lications, such as bibliographies, catalogs, and indexes are described. 


Intercollegiate Bibliography: Cases in Business Administration, Vol- 
ume Five. Grace V. Lindfors. 1960. 115 pp. Available from 
Intercollegiate Case Clearing House, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass. 
No price given. 

This book contains a bibliography of cases available for instructional 
use. Cases are listed under six classifications: (1) control, accounting 
and statistical, (2) finance and financial institutions, (3) general man- 
agement policy, social, economic, and political aspects, (4) human 
aspects of administration, (5) marketing, and (6) production. There 
is also a listing of available books and 16 mm. motion pictures. 
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The King’s Servants: The Civil Service of Charles I, 1625-1642. G. E. 
Aylmer. 1961. 533 pp. Available from Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. $8.75. 


After describing the central government of England under Charles I, 
the author investigates the conditions of service, the pay, and so forth 
of the men who staffed it. He examines them as a social group, and 
goes on to relate the period to the evolution of bureaucracy and 
modern civil service in Great Britain. 


Organizational Prestige: Some Functions and Dysfunctions. Charles 
Perrow. The American Journal of Sociology, 66 (1961), 335-341. 
Available from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $1.75. 

Prestige is a means by which an organization can control its depend- 
ency upon its environment. Preferred basis for prestige is the intrinsic 
quality of the organization’s product. “Prestige based upon extrinsic, 
non-essential characteristics of the organization and product is culti- 
vated in competitive situations, but the production and marketing of 
extrinsic characteristics creates internal conflicts and deflection from 
goals.” 


Politics and Trade Policy. Joe R. Wilkinson. 1960. 159 pp. 
Available from Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C. $3.75. 

Using information available in the public record, the book describes 
the United States Reciprocal Trade Program from 1934-1958. The 
analysis is confined to the positions taken by the political parties in 
Congress during the period. 


Powers of the President During Crises. J. Malcolm Smith and Cor- 
nelius P. Cotter. 1960. 194 pp. Available from Public Affairs 
Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S.E., Washington, D.C. $5.00. 


Emergency actions taken by the United States Government since 
1933 are described and commented upon. New legislation under which 
the President can invoke emergency powers is proposed. The authors 
propose a plan that would allow immediate action without jeopardiz- 
ing constitutional limits on arbitrary use of power. 


Prediction and Optimal Decision: Philosophical Issues of a Science of 
Values. C. West Churchman. 1961. 410 pp. Available from 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Trade Edition, $9.00; 
text edition, $6.75. 


The distinction between science and ethics is examined while dis- 
cussing how ethical judgments might be scientifically verified. The 
author explores “the extent to which the scientist can go in assisting 
the executive in making decisions.” 


Problems and Prospects in Public Management. Ed. by Edward H. 
Hobbs and Donald S. Vaughan. 1960. 126 pp. Available from 
the Bureau of Publication, University of Mississippi, University, 
Miss. $3.00. 

Proceedings of three regional conferences sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration in 1956, 1957, and 1958 are 
summarized. The book is divided topically into four parts: (1) The con- 
text of public management—the administrator, the legislator, and the 
public, (2) the administrator and his organization, (3) tools for public 
management, and (4) special problems in metropolitan management. 


Professions in Process. Rue Bucher and Anselm Strauss. The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 66 (1961), 325-334. Available from the 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Single 
copy, $1.75. 

Diversity and conflict of interest within a profession are investigated, 
along with their implications for change. It is suggested that groups 
within a profession take on the characteristics of social movements. 
Organization of the profession shifts with the conflict and competition 
of these groups or “segments.” 


Rationality and Responsibility in Administrative and Judicial Deci- 
sion-making. Torstein Eckhoff and Knut Dahl Jacobsen. 1960. 
45 pp. Available from Humanities Press, Inc., 303 4th Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. No price given. 

The paper defines “responsibility” as “liability to criticism.” Criti- 
cism affects reasons given for decisions and vice versa. The authors are 
interested in the extent to which “certain types of reasons correspond to 
certain types of responsibility-relations,” and in the extent to which 
“social change related to one of these factors will affect the other.” 


Research in Educational Administration: An Appraisal and a Plan. 
Daniel E. Griffiths. 1959. 59 pp. Available from Bureau of Pub- 
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lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
No price given. 
The author suggests an answer to the question, “Where are we in 
research in educational administration and where are we going?” 
Problems of research manpower and the absence of an adequate theory 
of educational research are discussed. A central organization for pro- 
moting research is proposed. It would function in the same way as the 
Social Science Research Council. 


Revisionist Theory of Leadership. Warren G. Bennis. Harvard 
Business Review, 39 (1961), 26-36, 146-150. Available from the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. No price given for single copies. 

Bennis looks first at the scientific management and human relations 
approaches to leadership. He then examines the writings of the new 
“revisionist” school which seeks to reconcile and integrate the tra- 
ditional conflicts of opinion. He contends that “effective leadership 
depends primarily on mediating between the individual and the 
organization in such a way that both can obtain maximum satis- 
faction.” 


The Role of Management Games in Education and Research. Kal- 
man J. Cohen and Eric Rhenman. Management Science, 7 (1961), 
131-166. Available from the Institute of Management Sciences, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Single copy, $2.50. 


The authors survey the present and potential role of management 
games as a training device for students and executives. Several games 
are described in detail. A major improvement over existing games, the 
“game cause” is suggested, and methodological problems arising in the 
research use of games are discussed. 


Scientists in Government. Earl W. Lindveit. 1960. 84 pp. Avail- 
able from Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. $3.25. 


This study appraises “some of the significant factors relating to the 
development, nature and extent of the problem of retaining scientific 
personnel in federal employment.” The need for an over-all govern- 
ment policy on scientific manpower is discussed. A bibliography is 


included. 
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